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Video Christmas 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
Mrs. Carson, a pleasant woman in her 
forties 
FLORENCE HamMonp, 
young T'V director 
Sam Burks, a T'V technician 
Berry Carson, a sixteen-year-old 
JEROME Carson, the father 
GRANDMA CARSON, a spry old lady 
Tommy Carson, a seventeen-year-old 
CAROLERS 


an attractive 


ScENE | 

Tre: Larly afternoon of December 24th. 

Sertine: The living room of the Carson 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. Carson is seated on the 
sofa. Sam Burke is standing at 
center, talking animatedly. FLORENCE 
HAMMOND is seated. 

Sam: So, you see, Mrs. Carson, you 
really don’t have a thing to worry 
about. When the program is ready 
to begin, Florence will give the sig- 
nal. We'll have a camera near the 


fireplace, and another one near the 
door. With Florence in charge, 
perfection is assured. 

FLoRENcE: Thanks for those kind 
words, Sam. You might use them on 
our boss, hard-headed John Grafton, 
some time. Might be good for a 
raise. 

Sam (Smiling): ll make a note of it. 

Mrs. Carson: I am a bit nervous, and 
so are Jerome and the children. 
After all, it’s our TV debut. 

FLorENCcE (Rising): Think nothing of 
it, Mrs. Carson. Even Dave Garro- 
way and Dinah Shore made their 
TV debuts once, and look where 
they are now. 

Mrs. Carson: I still don’t see why 
you chose us for this “Family to 
Family” Christmas Eve program. 

Sam: That’s a long story. The network 
wanted to find a typical American 
family — one that kept Christmas 
Eve as traditionally as possible, but 





with genuine all-American over- 
tones. Joe Batson, the writer who 
went to college with your husband, 
suggested your family. In fact, he 
was most enthusiastic. So, here we 
are. Tonight, at 10 sharp, we’ll be 
right here — with a couple of. cam- 
eramen, of course. Florence and I 
will get here somewhat earlier. 

FLORENCE: Besides, Mrs. Carson, yours 
really is a typical American family. 
Mr. Carson is a successful lawyer 
and active in community affairs. 
You have two typical teen-age 
children. What’s more, Joe Batson 
tells us that Mr. Carson’s mother 
always spends Christmas with you. 
She’ll add that older generation 
touch. 

Mrs. Carson (Smiling): You don’t 
know Grandma Carson. She’s 
young in spirit and a somewhat 
salty character. You see, Grand- 
father Carson was a sea captain, 
and Grandma’s vocabulary is nauti- 
cal, to say the least. She often 
sounds like a retired admiral. 

FLORENCE: Good, she’ll probably add 
zip to the program. 

Mrs. Carson: I can assure you that 
she will. (Berry Carson enters.) 
Berry (Ezasperated): Mother, that 

dress still hasn’t been delivered yet. 

Mrs. Carson: Remember, Betty, this 
is the Christmas rush. It’ll get here. 

Berry: If I can’t wear it on the pro- 
gram tonight, I’ll just die! 

Sam: Looking for a long-term contract, 
eh, Betty? 

Berry: A girl wants to look her best 
if the eyes of the nation are on her. 
Besides, I wanted to wear the dress 
tomorrow night, too. I have a date 


with Bob Sutherland, the football 
captain. 

FLORENCE: Chin up, Betty. The mail 
will get through to Red Gulch. 
Come on, Sam. We have lots to do 
before we come back tonight. 

Sam (Going to door): Right, Florence. 
Now remember, folks, everything is 
planned to the minute — Mr. Car- 
son’s reading from “A Christmas 
Carol,” the opening of the stockings, 
a little chit-chat about what Christ- 
mas means to all of you — it'll run 
like clockwork. (Starts to go, then 
hesitates) Oh, yes; one more thing. 
The prop department will be bring- 
ing over a pile of packages — for 
atmosphere. They'll be empty 
boxes, gift-wrapped. Just spread 
them around under the tree. 

Moruer: Fine. (Making a mental note) 


Empty packages — prop depart- 

ment — put under the tree. Fine. 

I hope I'll remember everything. 
FLORENCE: I’m sure you will, Mrs. 


Carson. You seem like a real 
trouper already! See you later. (She 
and SAM exit.) 

Mrs. Carson: Where is your father? 

Berry: He’s next door talking with 
Mr. Favor. 

Mrs. Carson: Talking! Arguing is 
more like it. There ought to be a 
law against lawyers living next door 
to each other. 

Berry: They’ll be at each other in 
court next Tuesday. Dad is the de- 
fense attorney for the case in which 
Mr. Holm is suing Mr. Jackson for 
trespassing on his property. Mr. 
Favor is Mr. Holm’s attorney. 

Mrs. Carson: That’s lovely. I’m 
afraid your father won’t be exactly 





overflowing with Christmas spirit if 
he and Mr. Favor are discussing the 
case. They’re always trying to out- 
shine each other. (Mr. Carson 
enters.) 

Mr. Carson (Angrily): We live next 
door to an engaging specimen of 
humanity, I can tell you. He must 
have learned his law through a cor- 
respondence course! 

Mrs. Carson: Now, Jerome, calm 
down. 

Mr. Carson: How can a man who 
knows he doesn’t have a leg to stand 
on tell me he’ll win the case with 
both hands tied behind his back? 
I'l] have him begging for mercy in 
court next Tuesday. 

Mrs. Carson: Then why not forget 
about it until Tuesday, Jerome? 
Mr. Carson: Forget! How can I? 
You don’t have to listen to his inane 
arguments. Well, I’ll make him 

look sick on Tuesday. 

Berry: I’ll bet. 

Mr. Carson: I'll be on the look-out 
for any of his tricks. He thinks he’s 
another Perry Mason. 

Mrs. Carson: He’s a perfectly capable 
attorney, Jerome, and you know it. 
Mr. Carson: I’d have made mince- 
meat of him, but he claims he isn’t 
feeling well this morning. Got a 
peculiar pain jn his stomach, he says. 

Mrs. Carson: I hope it’s nothing 
serious. 

Mr. Carson: 


Probably just bad 
temper. (Goes to down left and stops 
suddenly) What in Sam Hill has 


happened to my chair? This is a 
new one. 
Mrs. Carson: Miss Hammond felt 


that your favorite chair was too 


shabby looking for the program to- 
night. We’ve moved it into the den. 

Mr. Carson: Is nothing sacred? Not 
even a man’s faithful old com- 
panion—a chair that has been 
with him for years? 

Mrs. Carson (Soothingly): Now, Je- 
rome, it’s only for tonight. (GRAND- 
MA enters.) 

GRANDMA: What’s eating you, son? 
Clear the decks, and get ready for 
action. 

Mr. Carson: Oh, hello, Mother. My 
chair is missing, and then there’s 
that stubborn Ralph Favor next 
door. 

GranpMa (Chuckling): Shiver my tim- 
bers. Every time I come to visit you 
landlubbers at Christmas, it’s the 
same old story with you and Ralph 
Favor. When your father was alive 
and captain of his own ship, he’d 
have made Favor walk the plank. 

Mr. Carson: Father was right. I’d 
like to see Ralph walking the plank. 
I’d be glad to help him along. 

Mrs. Carson: For heaven’s sake, this 
is supposed to be the season of good 
will. 

Mr. Carson: But not for mules. 
(GRANDMA does a brief hornpipe.) 

GRANDMA: You tell ’em, son. 

Mrs. Carson: Grandma, don’t en- 
courage him. 

GRANDMA (Vivaciously): I’ll tell you 
folks one thing. This TV program 
tonight is the best thing that has 
happened to me since I sailed around 
the Cape of Good Hope with the 
Captain. You know why? Because 
it will make Mamie Preston turn 
green with envy. Wait until she 
sees me on her living room screen! 





She’s always bragging about her 
family and her ancestors. Humph! 
I’ll bet none of them ever appeared 
on a nation-wide network TV pro- 
gram. I’ll lord it over her when I 
get back. 

Berry (Giggling): I’d like to be there 
at your first meeting. 

GranpMA: I tell you, child, the salt 
spray will fly, and the sea gulls will 
be screaming. 

Mr. Carson: I’d better go to work on 
Tuesday’s brief. I’ve got a couple 
of surprises up my sleeve for Ralph 
Favi.. (He exits.) 

GRANDMA: Keep your sails flying, son! 

Berry: Mother, hadn’t I better phone 
the Reyno'ds Store about that dress? 

GRANDMA: Having trouble, child? 

Mrs. Carson: She’s all on edge be- 
cause a new dress she ordered hasn’t 
been delivered yet. 

Berty: If it doesn’t come, I just won’t 
appear on that program tonight. 
Mrs. Carson: You have a good many 

other pretty dresses, Betty. 

Betty: I’m not going to face the na- 
tion in an old rag. 

Mrs. Carson (Shaking her head): To 
think the network people selected 
us as a typical American family. If 
we're typical, heaven help the na- 
tion in the years ahead! (Tommy 
CARSON enters, carrying am armload 
of Christmas packages. He trips on a 
wire, drops the packages, and sprawls 
on the couch.) 

Tommy: For Pete’s sake, these wires 
are dangerous. 

Mrs. Carson: They’re necessary for 
the program tonight, Tommy. 

Berry: That’s my graceful brother — 
all charm and poise. What are all 


the packages, Prince Charming? 

Tommy: Oh, these. I found them on 
the front doorstep. None of them 
have any tags on them; how can we 
tell who they’re for? 

Mrs. Carson: Oh, those must be from 
the prop department. Mr. Burke 
told me to expect them. They’re for 
atmosphere. Just put them under 
the tree, Tommy. They’re just 
empty packages. 

Tommy (Putting them around the Christ- 
mas tree, disgustedly): Empty! Nuts! 
Wouldn’t you know those TV people 
would pull a stunt like that? 

Mrs. Carson: Why, Tommy. It isn’t 
like you to be so irritable. Are you 
tired? 

Tommy: Not tired — just disgusted. 

GRANDMA: Man the lifeboats, boy! At 
your age, you ought to be as happy 
as a first mate who’s just been pro- 
moted to captain. 

Tommy (Sighing): It’s this silly pro- 
gram tonight. 

Berty: Don’t you want to bea TV star 
with fan letters from all the teen-age 
girls in the nation? 

Tommy: I’m interested in only one 
teen-age girl. 

Berty (Sarcastically): Simpering Sally 
Blake —the one who talks baby 
talk and pretends she’s as fragile as 
a lily. 

Tommy (Sitting up angrily): You lay 
off Sally. Just because she’s delicate 
and feminine, you’re jealous of her. 

Berry: Ha! Ha! And a Ho! Ho! 

Tommy: Anyway, Mother, I’m taking 
Sally to the Christmas Eve dance 
tonight. I’m chairman of the dance 
committee, and so I have to crown 
the Queen, too. That would really 





impress Sally, but I’ll have to leave 
the dance early just because of that 
darned program. Somebody else 
will probably crown the Queen. 

Berry: Poor kid. He’ll have to tear 
himself away from fragile Sally. (She 
takes handkerchief and pretends to 
weep.) Boohoo! 

Tommy: You’re a riot, Betty! A riot! 
You’ll be deluged with offers after 
the program. (Cuttingly) They’ll 
want you to star on “Zoo Parade!” 

Berry (Advancing on Tommy) : Mother, 
do I have your permission to smack 
this detestable creature on the head? 

Mrs. Carson: You certainly do not. 
I wish you two would behave your- 
selves. 

Tommy: I hope you can see my point. 
Think what an impression I could 
have made on Sally when I crowned 
the Queen. Then Sally would know 
she was with a big wheel. 

Berty: Big heel, you mean. 

Mrs. Carson: Let’s return to a more 
seasonal subject. Mrs. Creamer 
phoned me this morning. She wants 
both of you to join her carolers to 
sing in the neighborhood between 
six and seven. 

Tommy (Rising): How jolly! 

Berry: Mrs. Creamer is just loaded 
with great ideas. 

Mrs. Carson: Personally, I think that 
carol singing on Christmas Eve is a 
lovely custom. 

GRANDMA: The Captain always had 
carol singing aboard ship on Christ- 
mas Eve. Gave a nice touch to the 
voyage. 

Mrs. Carson: By the way, Tommy, 
if you want to bring Sally here from 
the dance, it will be all right. She 


might enjoy all the TV proceedings. 

Berry: I’ll bet she will. She’ll be 
gasping and “oohing” and impress- 
ing everybody with her utter, utter 
helplessness. Oh, she’ll be a great 
addition to the evening’s festivities! 

Mrs. Carson: Don’t be unkind, 
Betty. 

GranpMA: The more the merrier! A 
full crew makes a happy ship! I can 
hardly wait to see Mamie Preston’s 
face. (Slaps her knee) Well, if I’m to 
be part of this television revolution 
you’re planning, I’d best go upstairs 
and get ready. In the words of the 
immortal John Paul Jones — (She 
strikes a dramatic pose.) — “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual ways of preserving peace.” 

Berry: But, Grandma! It was George 
Washington who said that! 

GRANDMA (Snorting furiously): Wash- 
ington! That — that soldier! 

Berry: But it was Washington, Grand- 
ma. 

GranpMa: If it was, he probably stole 
it from John Paul Jones! (She storms 
to the door, left, then turns.) Don’t 
give up the ship! (She evits.) 

Berry: Grandma’s talk gets saltier 
every year. 

Tommy: She ought to join the Navy. 

Berry (Giggling): I think she’s a bit 
above the age requirements for the 
Waves. 

Mrs. Carson: What about that carol- 
ing? Are you two going to join Mrs. 
Creamer’s group or not? 

Berry: Really, Mother, with all we’ve 
got to do about this TV program, I 
don’t see how we can waste time on 
nonessentials. 

Mrs. Carson: Nonessentials? I hardly 





think that singing Christmas carols 
on Christmas Eve can be classed as 
nonessential. It’s part and parcel of 
the season. 

Tommy: Things aren’t normal this 
year. After all, I have that dance to 
think of. If you’re chairman of a 
dance committee, you can’t go out 
to spend an hour singing carols. 
First things first. 

Mrs. Carson: Mrs. Creamer will be 
very disappointed. 

Berry: We don’t like to disappoint 
Mrs. Creamer. She’s a good old 
soul, but I’m sure she’ll understand 
our problem. Besides, she can get 
plenty of kids to sing. They’re not 
all going to be on TV tonight. 

Mrs. Carson: I’m beginning to think 
they’re lucky. I just don’t look for- 
ward very eagerly to tonight. Every- 
one in the family seems to be so 
cantankerous today. 

Berry (Softening): Oh, Mother, we 
don’t mean to be cantankerous. It’s 
just that problems seem to pile up. 

Tommy: They sure do. 

Mrs. Carson: It seems to me that 
both of you are making your own 
problems. (Mr. CARSON enters.) 

Mr. Carson: Say, I just saw Dr. 
Ludlow’s car pull up outside Ralph 
Favor’s. I wonder if it’s anything 
serious. 

Mrs. Carson: Oh, I hope not. 

Mr. Carson: I’d better go over to see 
just what’s the matter. 

Mrs. Carson: Yes, Jerome, do that, 
and ask Mrs. Favor if there’s any- 
thing we can do to help. 

Mr. Carson: I'll see you later. (He 
exits.) 

Tommy: I’d better phone Sally and 


find out what color dress she’s wear- 
ing tonight. I want to be sure that 
the corsage I’m sending her will be 
all right. (He exits.) 

Berry: If Tommy ever gets off that 
phone, I’m going to call Reynolds 
Store. I’m simply frantic about 
that dress. (She goes toward left and 
is about to exit when GRANDMA looms 
in the doorway.) 

tRANDMA: Oops, child. Mind the 

signals from the lighthouse. (Berry 
exits. GRANDMA looks toward fire- 
place mantel. Something catches her 
eye, and she goes to fireplace, where 
she examines a large, ornate Christmas 
card that is displayed on the mantel. 
Angrily) Man the lifeboats! Why is 
Mamie Preston’s Christmas card 
shining here like a beacon on a light- 
house? 

Mrs. Carson: That was Miss Ham- 
mond’s idea, Grandma. She looked 
over all our cards, and she felt that 
Mamie’s was the most photogenic. 
One of the close-up shots in tonight’s 
program will be of the card. 

GRANDMA: Screaming lifebuoys! That'll 
make Mamie as proud as a har- 
pooner who’s just nabbed himself a 
whale. That Miss Hammond ought 
not to stick her nose into other 
people’s business. (Comes to center. 
Chuckling) I’ve been thinking. I 
wonder if it would be all right if I 
just said a few words of greeting to 
Mamie Preston over the air. Some- 
thing that would really needle her 
and have her running for the life 
preservers. 

Mrs. Carson: Oh, Grandma, I don’t 
think that would be quite right. 

GranpMA: Nonsense. Anything’s right 





that can get that conceited Mamie 
Preston riled up. (Going toward left) 
Yes, sir, I’m going to write a little 
speech right now. (zits) 

Mrs. Carson: Typical American 
family — yes, I suppose we are. 
Mother, Father, son and daughter, 
Grandma — but is that enough? Is 
that all that makes us worth showing 
ourselves on Christmas Eve to all 
the nation? No, there should be 
something else — even more typical 
— that will make us worthwhile. If 
we're typical, then where’s our 
Christmas spirit? All this television 
foolishness has driven it out of this 
house as if it were no more than a 
piece of tinsel caught in the wind. 
It’s gone — and I only hope that we 
find it again — in time. 

CURTAIN 
+ * * * * 
ScENE 2 

TimME: About seven o'clock, the same 
evening. 

Sertine: The same. There may be TV 
cameras in the room. 

At Ruse: Berry is adjusting ornaments 
on the Christmas tree. Tommy is pac- 
ing the floor nervously. Mrs. CARSON 
is seated on the sofa. GRANDMA 1s 
seated at down left. 

Mrs. Carson: Tommy, I wish you’d 
relax. You’re like a caged lion. 

Tommy (Still pacing): Well, gosh, I do 
have to get to that dance by eight- 
thirty. (He looks at his watch.) It’s 
nearly seven already! It’s about 
time Mr. Burke and Miss Hammond 
got here; if they don’t come soon, I 
just can’t stay for the rehearsal. 

Berry: You think you have problems. 
What about me? No new dress. The 


store claims the dress was delivered, 
but where is it? (Looking at dress she 
is wearing) I look a fright. 

Tommy: If you say so. 

Mrs. Carson: That dress you’re 
wearing is very becoming. There’s 
not a thing wrong with it. 

Berry: It’s last year’s style. 

GRANDMA: Quit pacing the deck, 
Tommy. (Chuckling) I put in a 
long-distance call to Mamie Preston 
this afternoon. ‘Shiver my timbers, 
Mamie,” I said, ‘don’t forget to 
watch the program tonight.” “Oh,” 
she says, cool as an iceberg, “‘I’ll be 
watching.”’ She’s due for a surprise. 

Betty: What do you mean, Grandma? 

Mrs. Carson (Disapprovingly): 
Grandma has written a little speech 
— composed only for Mamie Pres- 
ton’s ears. 

GranpMA: There’ll be typhoons a-rag- 
ing tonight. Batten down the 
hatches, boys! (Mr. CARSON enters, 
a worried expression on his face.) 

Mrs. Carson: Bad news, Jerome? 

Mr. Carson: Not good. They’ve just 
taken Ralph Favor to the hospital. 

Betty: Is it serious, Dad? 

Mr. Carson: Dr. Ludlow thinks it is 
appendicitis. 

Tommy (Stopping his pacing): Golly, 
what a tough break. Imagine having 
to spend Christmas in the hospital. 

Mrs. Carson (Meaningfully) : lt makes 
you realize just how fortunate you 
are, doesn’t it? 

Berry (Thoughtfully) : It does. 

GRANDMA: Spending Christmas away 
from home is like being marooned on 
an uninhabited island. 

Mr. Carson (Thoughtfully): 
know, I’m going to miss Ralph. 


You 





Berry: But, Dad, you and he are al- 
ways arguing. 

Mrs. Carson: Don’t let your father 
fool you. Arguing with Ralph Favor 
is his hobby. Some men play golf, 
others take to gardening. Your 
father argues about prospective cases. 

Tommy: Even if it’s only appendicitis, 
it’s going to be uncomfortable. Be- 
sides, Mr. Favor is an old man, and 
any operation is tough when you’re 
getting along in years. 

Mr. Carson: Old? My dear boy, 
Ralph Favor is only in his early 
forties — like me. Neither of us is 
quite ready to be put out to pasture 
yet. (The doorbell rings. Berry goes 
to door, opens it, says, ‘Hello’ and 
returns with a small package.) 

Berry: It’s for you, Grandma. 

GRANDMA (Surprised): For me? I 
thought all my admirers were in 

(She opens 


Davy Jones’ locker. 
package and takes out a corsage.) 


Berry: It’s lovely. Come clean, 
Grandma, who’s the boy friend? 
GranpMA (Looking at card): Well, I'll 
be a Barbary pirate! It’s from 
Mamie Preston. (Reading) “With 
best wishes for smooth sailing to- 
night. Mamie.” (GRANDMA looks 
thoughtful as Berry pins the corsage 

on GRANDMA’S shoulder.) 

Mrs. Carson: Makes you think, 
doesn’t it, Grandma? (Suddenly, the 
voices of CAROLERS singing “Silent 
Night” are heard outside. 

Tommy: That’s Mrs. Creamer’s group. 

Mrs. Carson: A group you and Betty 
should be with. (Berry and Tommy 
both look sheepish.) 

GRANDMA: The Captain’s carols were 
lovely aboard ship on Christmas 


Eve. It’s a lovely custom. 

Mrs. Carson: It is.  Let’s listen 
quietly. (The CaroLers complete 
“Silent Night” and then go on to 
“‘Adeste Fidelis.” In the latter carol, 
their voices fade away in the distance 
as they leave the vicinity.) 

Berry: That was beautiful. 

Mr. Carson: Those old carols do some- 
thing to you. They make you stop to 
realize just what Christmas is all 
about. 

Tommy: They really do. For the first 
time, I think I’m beginning to feel 
the real Christmas spirit. 

Mr. Carson: Yes, sir, and then along 
with what’s happened to poor Ralph 
Favor — well, it makes a man want 
to stop and count his blessings. 

Berry: You're right, Dad. 

Mrs. Carson: I’m glad to see this 
family on the right track again. 

GRANDMA: You mean we’re keeping to 
the course now and steering by the 
compass? 

Mrs. Carson: That’s exactly what I 
mean. If you must know, up to now, 
I’ve been dreadfully disappointed in 
all of you. Everything I’ve heard 
around here today has made me 
wonder just what kind of job I’ve 
done in bringing up my family. 

Berry (Sincerely): You’ve done a good 
job, Mom. There isn’t a better 
mother in the world. 

Tommy (nthusiastically): Count me in 
on that sentiment. 

Mrs. Carson: I’m not so sure. Just 
think of what we’ve been hearing 
here today. Our family has been 
selected because we are supposed to 
be typical Americans who keep 
Christmas for all of the good, old- 





fashioned reasons — namely because 
this is the season when love for one’s 
fellow man and kindness and sheer 
good will should dominate. After 
all, Christmas celebrates the birth of 
One who preached all these things. 

Berry (Uncomfortably): We know 
that, Mother. 

Tommy: Of course. After all, we’ve 
gone to church and Sunday school 
for years. 

Mrs. Carson (Still firmly): So you 
have, and look at your actions today. 
Every member of this family has 
been wrapped up in his own problem. 
Not one of you, including Grandma 
(GRANDMA starts and looks uncom- 
fortable.) has given a thought to any- 
one else. You, Betty, have thought 
of nothing but that new dress. To 
you, Tommy, the program tonight 

some- 


is Just an inconvenience — 
thing that might detract from your 
importance at the dance and your 
desire to impress Sally. (Tommy 


swallows uncomfortably.) And you, 
Jerome, have been like a wild man. 
(Mr. Carson hangs his head.) All 
that has interested you has been 
your argument with Ralph Favor. 
It took Ralph’s illness to make you 
see the light. As for Grandma, all 
this Christmas seems to mean to her 
is a glorious opportunity to impress 
her friendly enemy, Mamie Preston. 

Berry (Contritely): I’m sorry, Mother. 
I just forgot. 

Tommy: So did I. 

Mr. Carson: I guess I have behaved 
like a child. 

Mrs. Carson: All of you have been so 
immersed in your little private 
world that you’ve overlooked the 


real meaning of Christmas. 

Tommy: I feel like a heel. 

Mrs. Carson: You should. You and 
Betty even refused to devote an 
hour of your time to singing carols. 

Berry: Mother’s right. We are selfish. 
(She goes to Tommy.) Tommy, I’m 
sorry that I said those things about 
Sally. She’s not really such a drip. 

Tommy: Thanks. 

Mrs. Carson (Softening and smiling): 
That’s more like it. Just try to main- 
tain now this Christmas spirit that 
seems to have struck you so sud- 
denly. Otherwise, the program to- 
night will be just a mockery. 
(GRANDMA rises and goes to the fire- 
place. From her dress pocket, she 
takes a piece of paper, which she be- 
gins to tear into pieces and throw into 
the fireplace.) 

Berry: What are you doing, Grandma? 

GRANDMA: Tearing up something I 
never should have written. 

Mrs. Carson: Your special message 
to Mamie Preston? 

GRANDMA (Returning): Yes, I’ve been 
getting my bearings as I came into 
port. There’s no reason for me to 
hurt Mamie. She brags about her 
ancestors because she’s a lonely old 
woman, with nothing else to be 
proud of. Only a pirate would want 
to needle her. (Shaking her head) 
I’m ashamed of myself. I ought to 
walk the plank. 

Mr. Carson: No such drastic action 
will be necessary, Mother. 

Berry: You know, all of a sudden it 
really seems like Christmas. (FLoR- 
ENCE and SAM appear in doorway. 
The family does not yet see them. 
Berry goes to Mrs. Carson and 





kisses her.) Merry Christmas, Mother. 
(Betty performs the same action with 
Mr. Carson, GRANDMA, and, TOMMY 
who looks somewhat embarrassed.) 
Look at Tommy. He’s blushing. Too 
bad it wasn’t Sally who did that. 

Sam (Coming to center): This is a sight 
for these cynical old eyes. Joe 
Batson knew what he was talking 
about when he recommended you 
folks as the typical Ame-ican family. 
When you enter this house, the 
Christmas spirit seems to shout at 
you. 

Mrs. Carson (With some irony): I’m 
glad you think so, Mr. Burke. 

FLORENCE (Coming to center): In the 
exclusive circle in which I travel — 
no axe murderers or counterfeiters 
allowed — I’m known as something 
of a cynic. But a sight like this 
softens my steely heart. 


Mr. Carson: Merry Christmas, Miss 
Hammond! Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Burke! (All exchange greetings spon- 
taneously and simultaneously.) 

Sam: I’m sorry we have to burst in on 
you so early. I know it’s not much 
after seven, but we have to be sure 
of all the technicalities. (He points 
to a TV camera set up near the fire- 
place and another set up near door, 
left.) Don’t be afraid of those 
cameras when the program begins. 
All they do is tell our little story. 

FLORENCE: Don’t forget to watch me 
throughout the program. Ill tell 
you where to stand and where to sit. 
Just relax and follow my directions. 

GRANDMA: Don’t worry about us, 
Miss Hammond. We’re not a bunch 
of landlubbers. 


FLORENCE (Smiling): I’m sure you’re 
not. 

Mr. Carson: Just what part of “A 
Christmas Carol” do you want me 
to read? 

FLORENCE: Christmas dinner at Bob 
Cratchit’s. Don’t you think that 
will be best, Sam? 

Sam: Suits me. I’ve always liked Tiny 
Tim. 

FLoreNcE: The cameramen will be 
here at about 10 for a trial run. 
Right now, we ought to do a bit of 
rehearsing, so that the outline of the 
program will be clear. 

Mrs. Carson: You know best, Miss 
Hammond. I feel we’re in good 
hands. 

Sam: None better. 

FLoRENCE: I suggest first of all that 
all of you stand over there by the 
fireplace. That camera (Pointing to 
camera) will pan in on the scene. 
What you'll do first of all is to open 
your stockings. You don’t need to 
open them now; we'll do that on the 
program. Now will you stand over 
there? (All go to fireplace.) Mr. and 
Mrs. Carson in the middle. 

GranpMA: What port do you want me 
to land at? 

FLORENCE: Right next to Mr. Carson. 
Betty and Tommy, you stand at 
either end. (They line up as directed.) 
How does it look to you, Sam? 

Sam: Christmas personified. 

Fiorence: After the stockings are 
opened, I’m going to ask each of you 
the same question: What does 
Christmas mean to you? (FLORENCE 
looks toward Christmas tree.) Oh, by 
the way, Sam. Hand that big pack- 
age under the tree to Mrs. Carson. 





(Sam goes to tree and lifts up a very 
large package, gaily done up.) 

Sam: You mean this one? 

FLORENCE: That’s it. We'll want a 
close-up of it — it looks so Christ- 
masy — and a close-up of the card 
on the mantel, too. 

Berry (Going to Sam): What in the 
world is in the package? 

FLORENCE: I’m not sure there’s any- 
thing in it. I just asked the prop 
department for a large box. 

Mrs. Carson: It was with the other 
props Tommy brought in, wasn’t it? 

Berry: Tommy, where did you get 
this box? 

Tommy: What is this—a third de- 
gree? All the boxes were on the front 
doorstep — right where the prop 


man must have left them. 
Berty: Didn’t you notice the label on 


it? 

Tommy: Nope. 

Berry (Excitedly): Miss Hammond, 
do you mind if I open it? I promise 
to do it up again. I’ve got a strong 
suspicion about something. 

FLORENCE: Go ahead! (Berry undoes 
the package, opens it, and squeals 
delightedly.) 

Berry: It’s my dress. 

Tommy: I didn’t know it. I’m sorry — 
Berry (Magnanimously) : Don’t bother 
to explain, Tommy. I forgive you. 
Sam: That’s the true Christmas spirit. 
FLORENCE: I’m glad you'll be able to 
wear it on the program. Now if 
you'll all line up again, we’ll get to 
that question: What does Christmas 

mean to you? 

Berry: You mean we actually have to 
make a speech? 

Sam: Sure thing. (The phone rings.) 


Mrs. Carson: Get that, Tommy, will 
you? (Tommy goes to phone and lifts 
receiver.) 

Tommy: Hello — Yeah, Paul, how are 
you? — What? — No kidding. — 
Say that’s wonderful. It sclves all 
my problems. Sure — Thanks, 
Paul. — Bye. (He hangs up.) Gosh, 
they’re having a TV set at the dance 
tonight so that everyone can watch 
the program. They’re not going to 
have the crowning of the Queen until 
the program’s over. I’ll be able to 
get back to the dance to do the 
crowning. Isn’t that something? 

Berry: Now you'll really impress 
Sally. (Tommy returns happily to his 
place before the fireplace.) 

Tommy: I’m not very good at speeches, 
Miss Hammond. 

FLORENCE: Just say what’s in your 
heart. That’s the important thing. 
Let’s get started right now. Mrs. 
Carson, as mother of the household, 
how about you? 

Mrs. Carson: Well — I — (She 
motions to the whole family.) — I 
suppose that Christmas to me is 
epitomized in this little scene. It 
means having my family about me, 
it means sharing with them the good 
things of life, and, above all, it 
means giving some thought to others 
less fortunate than we. 

FLORENCE: Mr. Carson? 

Mr. Carson: I can’t improve on what 
my wife has said. Christmas is 
being together. It’s happiness and 
good will and remembrance of Him 
who was born in a manger. 

FLORENCE: And Mrs. Carson? 

GRANDMA: I’m an old lady, and I’ve 
weathered many a storm. I’ve spent 





many a Christmas on the high seas. 
But Christmas isn’t where you are, 
it’s what you are. It’s here — in 
your heart. 

FLORENCE: Betty? 

Berry: It’s difficult to say what you 
really feel. Christmas is Mom and 
Dad and Grandma and Tommy. 
It’s receiving presents, but, more 
than that, the fun and the warmth 
you feel when you give a present. 
It’s just a happy, generous feeling 
all over. 

Tommy: Betty’s right. That’s it. A 
happy, generous feeling all over. 

FLORENCE: How did it sound, Sam? 

Sam (Enthusiastically): It sounded 
great. We’ve picked the right family 
all right. 

FLORENCE: I agree, Sam. I have a feel- 
ing in my bones that tonight’s pro- 
gram will be really great. (With 
difficulty) Next, I think we’ll have 
the reading — 

Mrs. Carson: Why, Miss Hammond, 
are you crying? 

FLORENCE (Trying to stifle her sobs): 
No, I — of course not. 

Mr. Carson: You are crying, Miss 
Hammond. What is it? 

FLORENCE: It’s just that — that it 
means a great deal to me — to be 
with such a fine family on Christmas 
Eve. We folks in the television 
business — to us — Christmas Eve 
is supposed to be just another day 
in our work-schedule. But it isn’t. 
It just can’t be. Christmas Eve will 
always be special — and I just want 
you folks to know that it — it means 
more to Sam and me than you can 
ever understand, to spend Christmas 
Eve with people like you — people 


who know — and believe — and 
practice what Christmas means. 

Mrs. Carson (Humbly): Thank you, 
Miss Hammond. We all thank you. 

FLORENCE (Laughing through her tears) : 
Now why don’t we save the rest of 
the sentiment for the broadcast? 
(Her business self again) Now, Mr. 
Carson, let’s try the reading from 
“A Christmas Carol.” 

Mr. Carson: Get the book, will you, 
Tommy? It’s on the desk in my 
study. 

Tommy: Sure thing. (He exits.) 

FLORENCE: Will you please sit there, 
Mr. Carson. (She points to chair at 
left of table.) With Mrs. Carson here. 
(Points to chair at right of table.) And 
Mrs. Carson over here. (She 
indicates that GRANDMA is to sit at 
down left.) Betty, you make your- 


self comfortable on the sofa. (They 


follow instructions. Tommy returns 
and gives book to Mr. Carson.) 

Mr. Carson: Thanks, Tommy. 

FLORENCE: And Tommy, you sit next 
to Betty. (Tommy does so.) Seem all 
right, Sam? 

Sam: Perfect. I’m telling you, this 
program will be a dilly. 

GRANDMA: Yes, sir, there’l] be a smooth 
sail tonight. This will be the merri- 
est and happiest Christmas ever 
spent aboard this ship! 

FLORENCE: You can begin reading, Mr. 
Carson. (Mr. Carson begins reading 
the account of the Christmas dinner 
at Bob Cratchit’s. As his voice goes 
on, SAM and FLORENCE exchange 
happy smiles and nod enthusiastically 
as the curtains close.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 32) 





Good Out of Nazareth 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Hiram, the innkeeper at Bethlehem 
SARAH, his wife 
JOSEPH 
Mary 
Resecca, a guest at the inn 
LEAH, a maid at the inn 
Herop’s MAN 
JAcoB, a shepherd 
3 WIsE MEN 
SHEPHERDS 
Time: The early morning of the day of 
Christ’s birth. 
SerrinG: The yard of the inn at Bethle- 
hem. 
At Rise: SARAH is seated on the bench. 


Hiram (Entering from inn): The last 
room is gone. The guest wasn’t very 
well pleased, (Walks to bench) but 


that room was all we had so he 
took it. 

Saran: It must be a great satisfaction 
to you to have the inn full. 

Hiram: It is, yet I am very much 
troubled, Sarah. 

Saran (Surprised): Troubled? Why, 
what have you to worry about? 

Hiram: It’s that woman who took the 
room at the end of the hall 
Rebecca, I think she calls herself. 

Saran: What’s wrong with her? She 
seemed friendly enough to me. 

Hiram: Perhaps a little too friendly. 
She has tried to find out everything 
about this inn, what kind of guests 
are staying here, where they are 
from, where they are going, and 


many other details about them. 
Twice when I have gone into the hall 
I have found her listening at some 
door. She draws each new guest into 
conversation and studies his face as 
if she wanted to impress it upon her 
memory. I tell you, I am worried. 

SaraAH: Why should you worry about 
her? What harm can she possibly do 

us? 

Hiram (Looking about cautiously, then 
lowering his voice): I believe she is 
one of Herod’s spies. 

SaraH: What of it? 
affect us? 

Hiram: Our very lives may be at 
stake. Dozens of Herod’s people are 
in Bethlehem keeping close watch on 
everybody who comes to town to pay 
his taxes. If that woman Rebecca 
should hear or see the slightest thing 
suspicious, she would hurry into 
Bethlehem to report. 

Saran: She would be reporting some- 
body else, not us. We are innocent. 

Hiram (Shaking his head): The au- 
thorities wouldn’t think so. Herod 
has decreed that anybody sheltering 
a guilty person is disloyal himself. 
I am responsible for every guest at 
this inn. (JosepH, an old man, lean- 
ing on a staff, enters through portal, 
supporting Mary, his wife, who is 
much younger than he. Her face is 
lined with weariness and pain.) 

JosEPH (Desperately): For the love of 
mercy, some place for the night. Let 


How does that 





us have a room, no matter how poor, 
how humble —anywhere we can 
lay our heads. 

SaraH (Rising and giving her seat to 
Mary): Sit there, my dear. You 
look tired. (Helps her to the seat) 

Mary (Sighing wearily): The journey 
has been long — so very long. 

Hiram (Helping Joseru to the bench 
and seating him there): There now! 
That’s more comfortable than stand- 
ing. I am sorry, there is no room at 
the inn. It is overcrowded tonight. 
My wife and I have had to give up 
our quarters to people who have 
come to Bethelehem to pay taxes. 

JosEePH: That is why I have come so 
far. 

Hrram: You have had a long journey? 

JosEPH: All the way from Nazareth. 

Hiram (Chuckling good-naturedly): 


There is a saying in these parts — 


“No good can come out of Nazareth.” 
Have you heard it? 

JosepH (Shaking his head sadly): We 
have heard nothing else since we 
entered Judea. People shake their 
heads and point at us and tell us to 
go back where we belong. Some 
boys even hurled stones at our little 
donkey my wife was riding. They 
cut his leg so badly that he hobbled 
the rest of the way. If it hadn’t 
been for my sick wife, I would have 
turned back, but Bethlehem was 
nearer than home. Besides, I had to 
pay my taxes, which Herod’s miser- 
able robbers — 

Hiram (Raising his hand in alarm): 
Not so loud, my friend. Taxpayers 
are under suspicion — especially 
those from a distance. Spies are 
everywhere. It is whispered about 


that Herod has them in every inn 
and lodging place to watch and listen 
and report. (Lowering his voice) I be- 
lieve there is one at my inn tonight. 

SaraH: You could find no place in 
Bethlehem? At this season, there 
are many in the town who are eager 
to take in lodgers. 

JosEPH: We found nothing. A few de- 
manded more than we could give; 
most of them turned us away as 
soon as they learned we came from 
Nazareth. 

Mary (Feebly): Then we came here — 
only a stone’s throw from Bethlehem, 
but to us a long, painful journey. If 
you could find any place, no matter 
what — 

Hiram (Shaking his head reluctantly): 
I am sorry. You see how it is: the 
inn is so full that even the smallest 
room is taken. My wife and I have 
to sit up all night. 

JosEPH (Pleadingly): Anything to serve 
as shelter. If we only had a roof 
above our heads, we would — 

Saran (Struck by a sudden thought): 
Wait a minute! I have just thought 
of something. The stable! The men 
brought in fresh hay and straw this 
morning. (70 Hiram) I think they 
would be quite comfortable there. 

Hiram (Doubtfully): I’m afraid that 
wouldn’t be much of a — 

Josepu (Eagerly): If you would only 
let us have it, we would be grateful. 

Hiram: Why, certainly you may have 
it, but — 

Josepu (Rising): How much will it 
cost us? We have only — 

Hiram: It will cost you nothing. 

JosepH (Earnestly): You are a good 
man. 





Mary (Gratefully): May God bless 
you! 

Hiram’ Now let us go to the stable. 
(Helps Mary rise. Supported by 
Hiram and JoserH, Mary walks 
slowly to stable.) I hope we can make 
you a fairly good bed of hay and 
straw. (Opens door to stable) 

Josepru (Pausing): Wait! I forgot our 
donkey. We left the poor little 
animal lying beside the highway. 
He is tired and hungry and lame. 

Hiram (Reassuringly): I shall look 
after him. As soon as I have made 
you as comfortable as I can, I shall 
bring him into the stable. He will be 
fed, and I have some ointment that 
is the very thing for his sore leg. 
(Mary and Josreru enter stable, 
Hiram following and closing the 
stable door behind him.) 

SaraH (Sits on bench, looking about 

More like 


her): How bright it is! 
early morning than midnight. 

Resecca (Entering from inn): They 
have gone, haven’t they? 

SaraH: What do you mean? 

Resecca (Comes to bench and sits): 


You know what I mean. That old 
man and his wife. Quite pathetic, 
weren’t they? 

Sarau: And quite brave. 
you about them? 

Resecca: Nobody. I saw them. 

SaraH (Perturbed): How did you see 
them? 

Repecca: I happened to be standing 
near my window. The old man was 
very feeble. 

SaRAH: I suppose you would call him 
so. 

Resecca: His voice carried well. 

Saran: You could hear what he said? 


Who told 
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Resecca: Every word. What interest- 
ing comments he made about Herod 
and his men! He really got excited 
about it, didn’t he? 

Saran: He was so old and tired he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. 
We were sorry we had no room at 
the inn. 

Resecca: I wouldn’t worry about it. 
(Insinuatingly) V’ve no doubt they 
will be quite comfortable where they 
are. Your husband will see to that. 

Saran: What do you mean? I told you 
we had to turn them away from our 
inn. 

Resecca: But not from your property. 
I have eyes as well as ears, you 
know. 

Sarau (Dismayed): You saw — where 
they went? 

Resecca: Perfectly. This night is as 
bright as day. I saw your husband 
take them into the stable. (Rising) 
Well, I must be going. 

Saran (Alarmed): Going? 
where? 

Resecca (Walking toward portal): I 
have a little errand in Bethlehem. 
SARAH (Rising and staring at REBECCA 
in amazement): In Bethlehem? At 

this time of night? 

Repecca (Pausing and facing SARAH): 
I am used to going anywhere — at 
any time of night. 

Saran: The highway is deserted now. 
It is dangerous for a woman to walk 
alone at this hour. 

Resecca: I am used to danger; it is a 
part of my life. When I pass the 
stable, 1 want to peep in and get a 
closer look at that interesting couple. 
(Exits through portal) 

Saran (Sinking down on bench and 


Going 





folding her hands resignedly): The 
situation seems hopeless for Hiram 
and me. (Lean enters through 
portal.) Why, Leah, where have 
you been? 

Lean: I have been out in the hills with 
the shepherds tending their flocks, 
mistress. 

Saran (Shaking her head): It worries 
me when you are with them. They 
are such rough fellows. 

Lean: They are good and kind, mis- 
tress. I wish you could see how 
gentle they are with the sheep. (A 
Christmas carol in the distance) They 
have been singing all evening. 

SaraH (Listening): It is very beautiful. 

Lean: The shepherds are excited. They 
have been shouting and dancing and 
singing. 

Saran: What are they so excited 
about? 

Lean: The soothsayer told them of an 
old prophecy. Let me see if I know 
how it goes. (Bows her head, think- 
ing) “But thou, Bethlehem 
(Hesitates) 

Sarau: I remember — “But thou, 
Bethlehem, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel.” 

Lean: What does it mean, mistress? 

SaraH: It means that in Bethlehem 
will be born a king. No, it can’t be. 


” 


It is only a village, too small, too 
insignificant. Go in, Leah, and take 
a glass of warm milk to that old lady 
in the room overlooking the fields. 


Lean: Yes, mistress. (Crosses to inn) 
Right away. (Enters inn) 

Hiram (Entering from stable): The 
poor woman is asleep. (Crosses to 
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bench) She seemed quite comfortable. 
(Stts) She looks like an angel, lying 
there. 

SARAH (Soberly): She may not be com- 
fortable for long. 

Hiram: What do you mean, Sarah? 

SARAH: Herod’s men may be here soon. 

Hiram (Troubled): What makes you 
say that? 

SARAH: Rebecca, the woman you think 
is a spy. 

Hiram: You mean she has reported 
that poor couple to the authorities in 
Bethlehem? 

Sarau: I’m afraid she has. She came 
down here after you had taken them 
into the stable. She saw them clearly 
from her window. She heard every 
word they said — she heard the old 
man denounce Herod’s tax collectors! 

Hiram (Anziously): Where is she now? 
Maybe we can still 

Saran: It’s too late, I fear. 
already gone to Bethlehem. 

Hiram: I mean we might still hide 
them. 

Sarau (Worried): Don’t think of that, 
Hiram. It would put both them and 
us into even more danger. If that 
woman comes back and finds they 
had left the stable, she would have 
greater reasons for suspicion than 
she has now. 

Hiram (Sighing resignedly): 1 suppose 
you are right. 

Resecca (Entering through portal): | 
didn’t expect to find you two here. 
(Crosses to inn) I came back sooner 
than I had planned. There’s nothing 
for me to do now but wait. (Enters 
inn) 

Hiram (Looking at Saran in con- 
sternation): What did she mean 


She has 





nothing to do but wait? 

SaraAuH: She probably meant wait for 
Herod’s men. 

HeErop’s MAn (Entering through portal) : 
Good evening. You may be able to 
help me. 

Hiram (Rises): Perhaps 
What can we do for you? 

Herop’s Man: I represent Herod. I 
have been appointed to keep watch 
on taxpayers from distant places. 
A suspicious-looking couple have 
passed through Bethlehem. Do you 
recall having seen them? 

Hiram: The inn is already over- 
crowded. Many couples have come 
here. 

Herop’s Man: Jog your memory, 
man. There was something unusual 
about this couple. It is reported they 
are from Nazareth. Nobody from 
that area is to be trusted. 


we may. 


Hiram: There is no couple from 
Nazareth at my inn. 
Herop’s Man: Come, now, man! You 


are not being frank with me. If 
there’s anything amiss here, you 
shall pay dearly for it. We want 
those two badly. Anybody who in- 
terferes with their arrest runs the 
risk of long imprisonment — or even 
worse. Maybe that fact will refresh 
your memory. 

Hiram: I am being as frank as I can, 
sir. 

Herop’s Man: I tell you, this man and 
woman are disloyal to the state. The 
man has been heard to say treacher- 
ous things against Herod. A person 
who shelters a traitor is as bad as the 
traitor himself. 

Hiram: There is no traitor at this inn. 

Herop’s Man: I learned less than an 
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hour ago that they had applied for a 
room here. They are so unusual 
looking that you must remember 
them. 

Hiram (His head bowed, pretending to 
think): I do recall such a couple now. 
Was the man old, poorly clad, some- 
what bent, leaning on a staff? 

Herop’s Man: That sounds like him. 

Hiram: The woman, much younger, 
her time almost come, riding on a 
donkey that limped? 

Herop’s Man: They’re the couple all 
right. Where are they now? Did 
you take them in? Show me to their 
room right away. 

Hiram: Not so fast, sir. They did 
come here. I turned them away. I 
told them there was no room at the 
inn. 

HeErop’s Man: I must search your inn. 
Strict orders, you know. I was told 
to leave no stone unturned. I have 
to look into every room. (Walks to 
inn and pauses at door) 

Hiram: Help yourself, sir. I have 
nothing to hide at my inn. Would 
you like me to conduct you? 

Herop’s Man: Thank you. I prefer 
to go alone. (Opens door, then turns 
and stares fixedly at Hiram) If I 
should find that couple, you will re- 
gret it as long as you live. We al- 
ready have a representative here. 
Perhaps she will be more informative 
than you have been. (Enters inn, 
closing door behind him.) 

Hiram (Sinking down upon the bench): 
I guess we’re in for it. (Despazringly) 
That Rebecca has told him every- 
thing. 

Saran: I don’t believe she has seen 
him. 





Hiram (Looking at her in amazement): 
What do you mean? You said she 
had gone to Bethlehem. She must 
have talked with this man. 

SaraH: Then why did he have to 
search the inn? He would have 
known that poor couple were in the 
stable. 

Hiram (Puzzled): That’s so. He said 
he had been informed they had ap- 
plied for a room here. Who but 
Rebecca could have told him? 

SaraH: There are dozens of others, 
Hiram, who might have told him. 

Hiram: Yes, Bethlehem is swarming 
with Herod’s spies. When he sees 
Rebecca, he will learn the truth. 
She will hold nothing back. 


Sarau: She will probably take him 
straight to the stable. In any case, 
you are a brave man, Hiram. Not 
only brave, but generous and merci- 
ful. No matter what happens, I am 
proud of you. 


Hiram: No matter what happens, I 
shall never regret what I did. That 
woman in the stable has the loveliest 
face I have ever seen — the kind of 
loveliness that is granted few women, 
the kind that you not only see but 
feel. 


Sarau: I understand what you mean. 


I felt it, too. But, tell me, Hiram, 
why did you give Herod’s man such 
a full description of that old man 
and his wife? 

Hiram: I thought if I were frank with 
him it might divert suspicion from 
us all. 

Saran: You had forgotten Rebecca. 


Hiram (Sadly): Yes, for the moment I 
had forgotten her. 


Jacos (Entering through portal): Has 
he come yet? 

Hiram (Puzzled): Has who come? 

Jacos: The King. 

Hiram: What king? There is no king 
at my inn. 

JacosB: When He comes, He will not be 
in your inn; He will be in that stable. 
(Points to stable) 

Hrram (Laughing quietly): You must 
be jesting, man. Who put such a 
mad notion into your head? 

Jacos: An angel. While the other 
shepherds and I were watching our 
sheep, an angel came upon us. The 
hills grew as bright as a summer 
dawn, and we were sore afraid. But 
the angel told us not to fear, and a 
great peace fell upon us. The angel 
said that unto us in Bethlehem, 
Christ, the Saviour, would be born, 
and we would find Him lying in a 
stable, wrapped in swaddling clothes. 

Saran: What brought you here? 
There are other stables in Bethle- 
hem. 

Jacos (Pointing to the heavens): That 
star. We watched it moving in this 
direction until it stopped over your 
stable. (Turning toward the portal) 
I shall come back with the other 
shepherds when the King arrives. 
(Exits) 

SarauH: That poor fellow, with his 
hopes and his dreams! 

Hiram (Solemnly): They may be more 
than merely hopes and dreams. 
Somehow, tonight, I have — 
(Herop’s MAN enters from inn.) 

Herop’s Man: I find nothing sus- 
picious — except the absence of our 
representative. She was not in her 
room. I looked everywhere for her. 





I couldn’t find her anywhere. A 
woman called Rebecca? What have 
you done with her? If anything has 
happened to — (REBECCA enters 
from inn.) 

Resecca: Here I am, master. Do you 
want to see me? 

Herop’s Man: I certainly do. Where 
have you been hiding? 

Resecca: I was in the back garden. 
There was a suspicious-looking char- 
acter out there. I thought he needed 
watching. 

Herop’s Man: Good! I’m glad to see 
you’re not neglecting your duty. 
But there’s a more immediate mat- 
ter that needs your attention — an 
old man, his young wife, and their 
lame donkey. Have you seen them? 
They came here tonight. 

Resecca: I have seen them, sir. 

Herop’s Man: That is well. Where 


are they now? 
Resecca (In feigned surprise): Why, 
surely, sir, this gentleman must have 


told you. (J/ndicates Htram) He 
turned them away; there was no 
room at the inn. (Saran and 
Hiram look at each other in astonish- 
ment. ) 

Herop’s MAN (/mpatiently): It’s not a 
question of what he told me. I rely 
on what you see and hear. 

Resecca: I heard him tell them that 
he could not accommodate them. I 
saw them leave the inn yard. 

Herop’s Man: That is what I depend 
upon — your ears and eyes. But 
there are other buildings here in 
which they could hide. (Points to 
stable) That, for example. 

Resecca: There are no other buildings 
except those for cattle and swine. I 
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could have seen them go anywhere 
on the property. My room overlooks 
the entire premises, and I have been 
at the window all evening. 

Herop’s Man (Walking toward portal) : 
I have pressing business in Bethle- 
hem. I leave matters here in your 
hands. Keep a sharp eye. (Ezits) 

Saray (Turning to REBECCA in aston- 
ishment): Why did you do this for 
us? 

Resecca: I didn’t do it for you; I did 
it for Him. (Points to stable) 

SarRAH (Perplexed): For him? 

Resecca: Yes, when I set out for 
Bethlehem a little while ago, I 
peeped through a crack in the stable, 
and when I saw the lovely face of 
that woman, I knew that I couldn’t 
go on to Bethlehem to report her to 
Herod’s minions. I thought of the 
old prophecy, and suddenly I be- 
lieved that she would be the mother 
of the leader whom it foretold, who 
would bring a new purpose and a new 
hope to all mankind. I felt that I 
was standing in the presence of — 
of — 

Hiram (Impressively): Of God? 

Resecca: Yes, and I knew that I must 
await His coming in the form of a 
little child to ask His forgiveness for 
almost betraying His blessed Son. 

SarAH: The Son of God? Here — in 
our stable? (Zo Hiram) Can it be 
true? 

Hiram (Reverently): Yes, with all my 
soul, I believe it is. Our task will be 
to keep Herod from destroying Him 
when He comes. (lst Wis—E Man 
enters through portal bearing a casket 
of gold.) What can I do to help you, 
sir? We have no room to offer you. 





ist WisE Man (Walking toward bench): 
I need no room. I shall await here 
the coming of the King. The mo- 
ment is almost at hand. My two 
companions will be here soon, with 
their gifts, as precious as that I hold 
in my hands. As I rode up the high- 
way I passed a crowd of shepherds, 
each one bringing his humble gift. It 
is fitting that all who stand before 
the King should have a present for 
Him. (Jo Resecca) What have 
you to bring? 

Resecca: I will offer Him my life. He 
may have to escape the wrath of 
Herod. I will act as the child’s guide. 
I will go with Him wherever He 
goes — even unto the ends of the 
earth. 

Ist WisE Man: You are indeed gen- 
erous, my good woman. Do you 
realize that you will have to face 
persecution — even death? 

Resecca: There are some _ things 
worth dying for. 

Ist Wis—e Man (7o Saran): You, 
madam? 

Sarau: I shall sew Him a robe from the 
fine silken cloth that I have been 
saving for many years. 


Ist Wise Man: That will be accept- 
able in His sight. (SARAH rises, 
crosses to inn, and enters. To Htram) 
And you, sir? What gift will you 
make? 

Hiram: In His name, my inn will be 
open to all who need food and 
shelter, and those who have no 
money will receive as much as those 
who have a fortune. It will be open 
for the poor, the sick, the weary. I 
shall serve God by serving my fellow 
men. There will always be a place 
for them at my inn. 

Ist Wise Man (Walking toward stable) : 
I shall go to see whether the King 
has arrived. (Enters stable. SARAH 
enters from inn with cloth in her 
hands. Two Wise Men, bearing 
golden caskets, enter through portal, 
followed by a group of shepherds, 
carrying flowers, apples, grapes, etc. 
lst Wise MAN re-enters from stable.) 
The King of Kings has arrived. 
(There ts a Christmas song. A part of 
the stable wall is drawn aside, 1eveal- 
ing the tableau of the manger. As the 
curtain falls, all kneel in an attitude 
of adoration.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Goop Out or NAZARETH 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; 4 or 5 male ex- 
tras for shepherds; 2 male extras for Wise 
Men. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes 

Costumes: Traditional dress of the period. 
The Wise Men wear Oriental costumes. 

Properties: 3 golden caskets, for Wise Men; 
a doll in the manger representing the Christ 
Child in the tableau; hay or straw for the 
manger; apples, grapes, flowers, for the 
Shepherds. 

Setting: The yard of the inn at Bethlehem. 
Downstage center stands a bench. The 
right wall of the stage is the front wall of 
the inn. In this wall, a door opens into the 


inn. In the left wall a gee opens on the 
highway. The rear wall is the rear of the 
stable. In this wall, right of center, is a 
door opening into the stable. A part of the 
wall should be so built that it can be drawn 
aside when the tableau of the manger is 
presented. 


Lighting: The tableau at the end of the play 
should be brightly illuminated. An inter- 
esting effect may be obtained by using a 
35mm slide projector to project a white 
star above the Nativity tableau. The 
Project-a-Star slide may be obtained for 
$1.00 from Projector Kit, Box No. 2, 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 





Christmas Eve Letter 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
IRENE STEVENS 
Bos STEVENS 
NorMa STEVENS 
VIRGINIA STEVENS, Ginny 
Moru_er, Connie Stevens 
FatHEeR, Henry Stevens 
Mr. JOHNSON 
THE CAROLERS 

True: Christmas Eve. 

Serrine: The Stevens’ living room. 

At Rist: Bos, about fourteen years old, 
is standing on the stepladder fastening 
a ball onto the tree, and IRENE, twelve, 
is just taking a small Santa Claus from 
the box of Christmas tree decorations. 

IRENE (Handing Bos the small Santa 
Claus): Here’s the Santa Claus, Bob. 
We mustn’t forget him. 

Bos: I should say not. . . . He’s getting 
a little dusty looking though, Irene. 

IRENE: Well, no wonder. We’ve had 
him since you and I were little. 

Bos: I know — he needs a new suit. 
(He is hanging him on the tree.) 

IRENE: Remember how Mom told us 
you cried one Christmas morning 
because you’d missed seeing Santa 
Claus? 

Bos: Yeah, I was a curious little fellow, 
I guess. Besides that I was afraid 
he’d got stuck in the chimney. I 
didn’t want Dad to light the fire. 

IRENE: So Dad went out and bought 
this little Santa—I don’t know 
where he found a store open. 

Bos: Trust Dad. 
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IRENE: And Dad put him on the tree 
and said, ‘‘Why, there’s Santa Claus, 
Bob, hanging right on the tree!” 
And then you began to laugh — 
(Standing back) Oh, Bob, the tree’s 
beautiful — it’s the prettiest one 
we’ve ever had! 

Bos: Sure, Dad and I picked it out, 
didn’t we? (He climbs down and 
looks, too.) 

IRENE (Looking in box and pulling out 
two or three angels cut out of silver 
paper): Oh, look, here are the Christ- 
mas angels Ginny made last year. 
Where will we put them? 

Bos: I don’t know — where is Ginny 
anyhow? You usually can’t budge 
her away from the tree. 

IRENE (Dropping angels on chair): It is 
funny. (She calls left) Ginny — 
Ginny! Where are you? (GINNY, @ 
little girl of seven, comes in left. She is 
a delicate, sensitive child, very imagin- 
ative and usually very happy, but 
right now she seems very qutet.) 

Ginny: Here I am, Irene. (Her voice is 
small) What’s the matter? 

IRENE: We just wondered where you 
were . . . (Staring at her) Virginia, 
don’t you feel well? 

Ginny: I feel all right. I was just play- 
ing in the dining room. 

Bos: Hmm-m, I’ll bet you were watch- 
ing Mom make the Christmas meat 
pies. So pies are more interesting 
than Christmas trees? 

IRENE (Sniffing): Oh, Bob, don’t they 





smell good? I’ll bet Mom’s going to 
serve them when we get back from 
caroling tonight. 

Bos: Boy, I hope so. 

Ginny: Has the mailman come, Irene? 

IRENE: Why, he came this morning, 
darling — there’s a whole stack of 
Christmas cards on the mantel there. 

Ginny: I know, but I think he’ll come 
again. 

Bos: Well, he might, but it’s kind of 
late — 

Ginny: But on Christmas Eve Day he 
wants to be sure and deliver every- 
thing. I —I wish I’d get a letter. 

IRENE: A letter? Who from, darling? 
(She has picked up the Christmas 
angels again and gone over to mantel.) 
Look, Ginny, where shall we put 
your Christmas angels—on the 


mantel here? (She sets them along the 
middle of the mantel.) 
Ginny (She turns and starts off left. 


Sadly): I don’t care, Irene. 
where is all right. 

IRENE: But Ginny — (But Ginny has 
gone) Bob, what in the world’s the 
matter with Ginny? She acts funny. 

Bos (Going to tree again and rearrang- 
ing tinsel): I thought so, too. She was 
so quiet. 

IRENE: Why, Ginny’s always been 
more excited than anyone about 
Christmas and that’s saying a lot 
in this house! Oh, Bob, you don’t 
suppose she’s sick, do you? 

Bos: No — she didn’t look sick. 
IRENE: It would be awful if the baby of 
the family got sick for Christmas. 
Bos: I’m sure she’s all right. You 
know Ginny — she’s probably up to 
something and too busy to think 
about anything else at the moment. 


Any- 
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Probably a surprise for Mom and 
Dad or — (Norma, about fifteen, en- 
ters right, her arms full of packages.) 

Norms’ Hi! 

IRENE: Oh, Norma —I thought you 
ought to be getting back. (She runs 
to Norma and helps her with packages. 
They put them on easy chair right and 
Norma takes off her hat and coat and 
tosses them on sofa.) 

Bos: Did you get the tie for Dad? 

Norma: Yes, and something else for 
Mom — the prettiest necklace. 

IRENE: And the doll for Ginny that we 
saw the other day? 

Norma: The same one. Oh, I’m glad it 
was still there. Mom said we had so 
many things for Ginny already, but 
this is so cute. (She opens a box) 
Look, Bob. 

Bos: Yes — swell. 

Norma (Opening a smaller package): 
And here’s Mom’s necklace .. . 
(MoruEr’s voice is heard off.) 

Moruer (Off): Irene, Bob — how’s the 
tree coming? 

Norma: Mother, you can’t come in 
right now — please. 

Moruer (Laughing): All right. 

IRENE: Just a minute, Mom. (Lower- 
ing her voice) Oh, that’s beautiful, 
Norma — Mom will love it. (NoRMA 
puts box back in paper bag and takes 
out a package of icicles.) 

Norma: And here — for the tree. 

Bos (Laughing and taking package): 
More icicles! I just thought that tree 
needed something. We can always 
use more icicles. (He opens package, 
goes over and starts draping icicles on 
tree.) 

Norma (Calling): You can come in 
now, Mom. (MoruHer enters all 





smiles and as excited as the children.) 

Motuer: Oh, I can, can I? What’s 
going on in here? Oh, my, the tree is 
beautiful! 

Bos: It’s the best one we ever had. 

Norma: We always say that every year, 
but I think it’s true. 

Bos: Of course — that’s because we 
keep adding things all the time. 
Every year we get something new for 
the tree. 

IRENE: Oh, I’m so excited. Now if it 
would only snow, everything would 
be perfect. Did it look like snow 
when you came in, Norma? 

Norma: Not a bit—the sky was 
bright and clear. 

IRENE: Oh, dear, I do want a white 
Christmas. 

Bos: Well, we haven’t got time to 
dream of a white Christmas 
there are too many things to do. 

IRENE: Yes, we didn’t hang the mistle- 
toe yet, Mom — 

Moruer: Your father can do that 
when he comes. My, I wish he’d 
hurry — he’s missing half the fun. I 
just took the meat pies out of the 
oven and put a sprig of holly on each 
one — 

Bos: We’ve been smelling them. I’ve 
got a good mind to come out and 
sample one. 

Mornuer: Don’t you dare! And the 
puddings are mixed but I’ve still got 
to make the stuffing for the turkey. 

Norma: We'll help you, Mom, and 
there are presents to wrap — 

Moruer: I won’t get to that until late 
tonight. Oh, my, I do hope your 
father’s house slippers fit. After all 
these years I never seem to be sure 
I’m getting the right size. 
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IRENE: I wish we could think of some- 
thing besides ties and socks and 
house slippers for Dad — 

Moruer: But your father would be 
lost if he didn’t get a new pair of 
house slippers for Christmas and be- 
sides he’s got a real surprise this 
year. He’s always wanted a red 
dressing gown — 

Bos: Boy, and is that dressing gown 
something, Mom! 

Moruer (Going near chair): Hmmm, I 
see some more shopping has been 
going on. 

Norma: Uh-huh — mustn’t touch, 
Mom. Secrets. Oh, you can look at 
this — I got Ginny’s doll. (She opens 
the box.) 

Moruer: Oh, isn’t it cute! 
perky little face. 

IRENE (Remembering): Mom, have you 
seen Ginny? Was she with you? 

Moruer: No, dear, not lately — I 
thought she’d be helping with the 
tree. 

Bos: She was in here 
of funny, Mom. 

Moruer: Funny? 

IRENE: You don’t suppose she could be 
getting sick, do you? 

Moruer: Oh, dear, I hope not. She 
gets so overexcited about things — 

Bos: No, it wasn’t like that, Mom. 
She was just quiet. 

Moruer (Relieved): Well, then, I ex- 
pect she’s figuring out some unusual 
way to wrap her packages — you 
know, she likes to make each one 
different. She’s probably upstairs in 
her room. I’ll see. I’ve got to get 
busy anyhow. (She goes out left.) 

Norma: I guess we’d better start wrap- 
ping things — if we’re going caroling 


Such a 


— she acted kind 





tonight. (Going to table back of sofa) 
Is this all the Christmas paper there 
is? 

Bos: No, there’s a whole lot of ribbon 
and paper on the dining room table. 
I'll get it. (He goes off left. IRENE has 
run to window right.) 

Norma (Starting to wrap a package): 
What are you doing, Irene? 

IRENE: Looking to see if it’s snowing. 

Norma: Irene, for goodness’ sakes! 
Stop dreaming — there’s too much 
to do. (Bos comes back with rolls of 
fancy paper and balls of cord.) 

Bos: Here you are. (He dumps them on 
sofa.) 

IRENE: Say, does anyone remember 
where we hid the rest of Mom’s 
presents? 

Norma: Sure, I do. Wouldn’t it be 
funny if we forgot some year? 

Bos: One year everyone in the family 
hid their things in the hall closet — 


remember? It was an awful mix-up. 


(They all giggle. 
off right.) 

Faruer (Off): Hello, family, is the 
coast clear? 

IRENE: It’s Dad! (FATHER appears in 
the doorway, literally buried under 
packages. He carries them on top of a 
small table which has a piece of brown 
paper tied around it but the legs stick 
out. He is grinning.) 

FaTHer (Peering in): Your mother 
isn’t in here, is she? 

Bos: No... Dad, what in the world — 

Fatuer: It’s a table for your mother — 
the kind she’s been wanting for 
years. The finest mahogany with a 
hand-rubbed finish. 

IRENE: Oh, Dad! How marvelous! 

FATHER: Quickly —think of some 


Footsteps are heard 
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place where I can hide it. (He has 
eased it down on floor with packages 
still on top, and looks around comic- 
ally.) 

Norma: Dad, is it really the kind 
Mom’s been wanting all these years? 

Fatuer: The very one. 

Norma: She never dreamed she’d own 
one. She said it was too expensive. 

FATHER: Well, here it is, but we’ve got 
to hide it. 

Bos: But Dad, you can’t just hide 
something as big as a table — (He 
snaps his fingers) like that! 

FaTHer: We have to think of some- 
where 

IRENE: Maybe we could put it in the 
hall closet — 

Fatuer: The hall closet is full of pack- 
ages. Besides, your mother would 
see it there right away. (Bos has 
been looking around the room.) 

Bos: I’ve got it — look, Dad — (He 
goes back of sofa) Mom put this little 
old table back of the sofa here so it 
wouldn’t show so much and we could 
still use it. We can put the new one 
next to it - 

FaTHER: What’s that? 
mother would see - 
Bos: Not if we pile a lot of stuff on 

both of them. 

Fatuer: Pile a lot of stuff on a new 
table? 

Bos (He comes forward to new table): 
We'd better take this paper off so it 
won’t be so bulky. 

FatuER: But I tell you we can’t pile — 

Bos: Dad, it won’t hurt it. We’ll put 
a piece of paper on the top to protect 
it. Then if we put a lot of Christmas 
paper and ribbon and stuff on it, 
Mom will just think it’s part of the 


But your 





old table. (Ginny comes in and 
Fatuer sees her. Bos takes out his 
pocket knife and cuts strings holding 
paper on table.) 

Ginny: Daddy — 

FatuHerR (Picking her up and kissing 
her): Virginia. How’s my girl? All 
full of Christmas, I’ll bet. (He puts 
her down and turns to table. Norma 
ts removing the packages from top. 
Protruding from the packages is a 
newspaper.) 

Norma: What’s in all these packages, 
Dad? 

FatTuer (He takes them): Never you 
mind — I’ll take them. Here’s my 
newspaper. (He puts packages on sofa 
and the paper on side table near easy 
chair. He hands Norma one pack- 


age) Here, you can have this. 
Norma: What is it? 
Fatuer: Icicles. (They all laugh.) 


IRENE: More icicles! 

FatTHEerR: Well, we never seem to have 
enough. (Bos has paper off table 
now.) 

Norma: Oh, Dad, it’s beautiful! 

TRENE: Gorgeous! Look at the finish — 

FaTHER (Explaining to Ginny): It’s a 
present for your mother, Ginny — 
(She nods but still looks serious, but 
others are too busy to notice.) 

Bos (Carrying table back of sofa): See, 
Dad, this will be perfect. (He places 
it close to other table and puts a piece 
of Christmas paper on top.) This 
paper will protect it. Now give me 
some of the stuff that’s littered 
around here. 

FatHer: But I still don’t think — 
(The girls are handing Bos paper and 
seals and packages from chair and 


sofa.) 


IRENE: Mother will never notice it — 
I’m sure she won’t, Dad. 

Norma: And the more we pile it up the 
better it will be. 

FaTHER: But the top might get 
scratched — 

IRENE (Still putting stuff on it): It’s as 
safe as can be. These things are light 
anyhow. (MoruHer’s voice is heard 
off.) 

MorueEr (Off): Henry, is that you? 

FATHER: Quick — get away from there. 
She’s coming. (Moruer enters.) 

Moruer: Henry, I thought I heard 
your voice — 

FatTHer: Connie, my dear. (He kisses 
her.) 

Bos: Hey, Dad, you can’t kiss Mom 
yet — the mistletoe isn’t up. (He 
picks up a sprig of mistletoe from the 
table and grins.) 

Fatuer (Taking it): Oh, I can’t, can’t 
I? (He holds the mistletoe over 
Moruer’s head and kisses her again.) 
Just for that, [’ll do it again — 
there! (They all laugh.) 

Moruer: Oh, Henry, I’m so glad 
you’re home — (The doorbell rings 
off right) Now, who’s that? 

Norma: Someone delivering presents 
early, maybe. 

Moruer: I’ll go. 

Ginny: Maybe it’s the mailman. 
(Moruer goes out right.) 

FaTuHER: Now, what are you expecting, 
Virginia? (Bos has opened the new 
box of icicles.) 

Bos (Laughing): You can’t get too 
many icicles, I always say. (//e begins 
putting them on tree.) 

IRENE: How about a little snow? Dad, 
did it look like snow when you came 
in? 





Norma: Irene and her snow. 

IRENE: What did it say about the 
weather in the paper, Dad? 

FatueEr: I haven’t read my paper. 

Bos: Ho, it must be Christmas if Dad 
hasn’t had a chance to look at his 
paper. He swears by the Chronicle. 

FatHer: Well, we do have a good 
newspaper here in Parkton. Ought 
to be. Isn’t my friend, Bill Johnson, 
the editor? 

IRENE (Picking up newspaper and look- 
ing at front page): Oh, Dad, you and 
your Chronicle. Let’s see — (Read- 
ing) snow tonight and tomorrow. 

FaTHerR: Well, if the Chronicle says 
snow, it'll probably snow. (IRENE 
runs to window again. MorTHERr re- 
enters with packages and cards.) 

IRENE: But it doesn’t look a bit like 
it! 

Moruer: It was the mailman. My, 
more cards — and a package, too. 
(GINNY comes to MOTHER.) 

Ginny: Was there — anything for me? 

Moruer: No, dear. (Running through 
cards, she opens one or two) Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stevens— Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stevens and family — 
my goodness, Henry, I haven’t had 
time to half look at all these beauti- 
ful cards. 

Henry: Maybe we can look at them 
tonight. 

Bos (Taking two packages from her): 
Here, Mom, I'll put the packages 
back here. (He piles them on new 
table.) 

FaTHER: Bob, be careful. 

Moruer: What’s that, Henry? 

Fatuer: Er — nothing. 

Ginny (Persistently): Are you sure 
there wasn’t a letter for me, Mother? 
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Moruer (She stacks cards with rest on 
mantel): Now, Virginia, who in the 
world are you expecting a letter 
from? Of course, there’ll be some- 


thing for you in those packages from 
Aunt Sophie and Cousin Emily, but 
we'll save those to open tomorrow 
morning when we open the things 
(GINNY 


that Santa Claus brings. 
bursts into tears.) 

Ginny: Oh, Mother — (She starts run- 
ning from room.) 

MorueEr (Going to her): Ginny 
ing, What’s the matter? 

Ginny: Nothing — please, Mother — 

Faruer: That child doesn’t look well, 
Connie. 

IRENE: You know we thought before 
she acted funny, Mom. 

Bos (Looking worried): Ginny — 
(Norma looks concerned, too. MOTHER 
sits down and takes Ginny on her lap.) 

Moruer: Now, tell me, darling — 
where do you feel bad? Could she 
have eaten something, children? 

Ginny: My stomach doesn’t hurt, 
Mother. 

Faruer: Then she must be catching 
cold. 

Moruer: Yes, Ginny — let your father 
look down your throat. 

Ginny: But my throat isn’t sore — 
honestly. (She ts still crying.) 

FatHer (Leaning over and taking hold 
of her chin): Say ahh-h, Virginia. 

Ginny (Opening her mouth): Ahh — 

FaTHER: It doesn’t look a bit in- 
flamed. 

Moruer (Putting hand on GINNY’s 
forehead): And she doesn’t feel hot. 
But — 

FaTHER: Connie, I think we’d better 
call the doctor just the same. 


- darl- 





MorueEnr: Yes, Henry. 

Ginny: Oh, Mother, please — (FATHER 
starts toward phone.) 

Moruer: Now, Virginia, it may be 
something the doctor can take care 
of right away. You don’t want to be 
sick for Christmas. You want to 
listen to the carolers — 

Norma: Sure, Ginny, and hang up your 
stocking. (Ginny begins crying harder 
than ever.) 

FaTueEr (At telephone looking through a 
pad): What’s Dr. Brown’s number, 
Connie? (Ginny slides off her Motu- 
ER’s lap and runs to her FATHER, 
pulling at him.) 

Ginny: Father, please don’t call the 
doctor. I’m not sick. 

Fatuer: No little girl would be crying 
on Christmas Eve unless she didn’t 
feel well. 

Ginny: But it isn’t because I don’t feel 
well that I’m crying. It’s because — 

FaTHER: Because why? 

Ginny: Because — because there isn’t 
any Santa Claus! (She runs off left. 
There is a pause.) 

Bos: Gosh. 

Norma: So that’s it. 

IRENE: Some of the other children must 
have been talking to her. 

Bos: What do you suppose the letter 
had to do with it? Do you suppose 
she wrote a letter to Santa Claus? 

IRENE: Probably to the North Pole 
and when she didn’t get any an- 
swer — 

FatHer: We'll have to talk to her, 
Connie. 

Moruer: If it had come up any other 
time but right at Christmas like 
this — 

Norma: So she would have had a 
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chance to get used to it. Why, this 
will spoil her whole Christmas! 

IRENE: And ours, too. If Ginny’s un- 
happy, I can’t enjoy things. 

Moru_er: We'll just have to hope we 
can think of the right things to say 
to her. (The doorbell rings off right.) 

Bos: Oh, who’s this now? 

Moruer: You go, Henry. I'll get 
Ginny. (She goes off left. FATHER 
goes off right.) 

Bos: I feel sunk. 

IRENE: So do I. 

Norma: It’ll be harder on Ginny than 
other children — she’s so sensitive 
and things mean so much to her. 
(FATHER re-enters ushering in a pleas- 
ant looking man of his own age, BILL 
JOHNSON, the editor of the “Chronicle’’. 
He carries a large package.) 

FaTtuHer: Come in, Bill — come in. 

JOHNSON: I can’t stay but a minute. 
(They all try to be cheerful.) 

Bos: Hello, Mr. Johnson. 

Norma: Merry Christmas. 

JOHNSON: Just thought I’d drop round 
on my way home and leave this. (He 
puts his package on table near easy 
chair.) 

IRENE: We sent something over to your 
house, too, Mr. Johnson. 

FatHer: Don’t tell me you put that 
newspaper to bed and are actually 
going to spend Christmas Eve at 
home? 

JoHNnson: You bet I am. Say, have you 
read today’s issue of the “hronicle? 
(MorHEeR re-enters with her arm 
about ViRGINIA, and wheeling a tea 
table with sandwiches, cookies and 
milk on it.) 

FaTHer: No, I’m ashamed to say I 
haven’t. 





Jounson: By George! Then Virginia 
hasn’t seen the answer to her letter! 
I should have called you up — 
(Ginny runs forward.) 

Ginny: Did you answer my letter, Mr. 
Johnson — did you? 

Jounson: Of course I did, Virginia. 
(He looks around, sees the paper and 
picks it up) It’s right here in the 
paper — on the front page. 

Moruer: So you were the one she was 


expecting aletterfrom, Mr. Johnson? | 


JoHNSON: Sure. Virginia wrote a letter 
to the paper asking if there was a 
Santa Claus, and I thought it would 
be nice to print the answer so all the 
other children in town could see it. 
(Showing her) Look, there’s your 
name — Virginia Stevens — and the 
letter you wrote me. 

Ginny: My! (The other children all 
crowd around.) 

Norma: What did you write in your 
letter, Ginny? 

Ginny: I wrote: “Dear Mr. Johnson, 
The boys and girls at school say 
there isn’t any Santa Claus. I know 
you are a friend of Daddy’s, and I 
am writing to you because my Daddy 
says you always print the truth. Will 
you please tell me if there is a Santa 
Claus.”’ 

Bos: Say, that’s a swell letter. 

JoHNsON: Yes, indeed, but I must con- 
fess I didn’t write the answer. A man 
by the name of Francis Church wrote 
it a long time ago. In fact, it was 
printed in the New York Sun in 
1897, in answer to another little 
girl’s letter asking if there was a 
Santa Claus — a letter very similar 
to yours, Ginny. I explain that all 
right here. (He points to paper.) 


Moruer: Oh, I think I’ve read that 
editorial by Mr. Church. 

JoHnson: Of course you have — it’s a 
famous one, but I’ve never happened 
to reprint it. But I thought since 
Ginny here had the same name as 
that little girl who wrote so long 
ago — 

Norma: Was her name Virginia, too? 

JOHNSON: Yes. 

Ginny: But what does the answer say, 
Mr. Johnson? 

JoHNSON: Well, I tell you, I’ve got to 
be getting home to my own family, 
but you have your father read it to 
you, Ginny — and I’m sure every- 
thing’s going to be fine! 

Ginny (Her eyes shining): Oh, Mr. 
Johnson! 

JoHNSON: Yes, sir — and you’ll have a 
merry, merry Christmas. (He turns 
as though getting ready to leave.) 

Moruer: Oh, but can’t you stay a 
little, Mr. Johnson? I’ve brought 
sandwiches and cookies. I thought 
we'd all have a bite before the 
children go caroling and then really 
eat later. 

JoHNSON: Thanks, no, I’ve got to be 
getting along, but I’ll see you to- 
morrow. 

Fatuer: You don’t know what this 
means to us, Bill. There was a major 
crisis developing. 

Moruer: Goodbye and Merry Christ- 
mas! (FATHER goes out with Mr. 
JOHNSON.) 

Ginny (Still looking at paper): Oh, I 
am so anxious to have Daddy read 
the answer. Can he do it right now? 

Moruenr: Oh, I’m sure he can. Let’s all 
sit down and listen and relax. 

Bos (Taking a sandwich): Yeah, and 





eat some of these good sandwiches. 

IRENE: I’m starved. This milk looks 
good, too. (She pours several glasses 
and each of them takes one and a 
sandwich. Norma and Bos sprawl on 
sofa, IRENE at chair left center, 
Mortuer at left. GINNY still stands in 
center of room, looking excited and 
holding the paper.) 

Bos: Boy, are these sandwiches good! 
(FATHER re-enters, looking happy.) 

FATHER: Well — well! 

Ginny: Daddy, we’ve got Christmas 
cookies — and please, let’s read the 
letter — hurry. (She hands him the 
paper. ) 

Fatruer: You bet we will. (He sits 
down in easy chair) Come on, you sit 
with me so you won’t miss a word. 
(He takes Ginny on his lap.) 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy, I can’t wait! 

FatTHER: Now, after your letter which 


we all heard, it starts out by printing 
the letter that the other little girl 
wrote so long ago. Here it is. (Read- 
ing) “Dear Editor: I am eight years 


old. Some of my little friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says 
‘If you see it in the Sun it’s so.’ 
Please tell me the truth, is there a 
Santa Claus? Virginia O’Hanlon.” 

Ginny: Why, that’s something like my 
letter, Daddy. 

Fatuer: And now, here’s what Mr. 
Church answered way back in 1897. 
(Reading) “Virginia, your little 
friends are wrong.” 

Ginny: Daddy, there 7s a Santa Claus 
then — there is a Santa Claus! 
(They all smile.) 

FATHER (He nods and goes on): ‘They 
have been affected by the skepticism 
of a skeptical age.” 
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Ginny: Skepticism? What does that 
mean? 

FatHEer: Why, it means that people 
don’t believe in things enough — in 
good things, that is—and I think 
that applies just as well today as it 
did in 1897. But listen now, Ginny. 

Ginny: All right. 

FatueEr (Reading again): “They do not 
believe except what they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is 
not comprehensible by their little 
minds. All minds, Virginia, whether 
they be men’s or children’s, are little. 
In this great universe of ours man is 
a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, 
as compared with the boundless 
world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the 
whole of truth and knowledge.” 

Ginny: But who could do that, Daddy? 
Who could know everything? 

FatHer: No one, Virginia — except 
One. The good Lord who created us. 

Bos: This is really something, Dad. 

FatuHer (Reading again): “Yes, Vir- 
ginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
(Ginny smiles again) He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist, and you know that — 
they abound and give to your life its © 
highest beauty and joy. Alas! How 
dreary would be the world if there 
were no Santa Claus!” 

Ginny: Of course it would. That’s 
what I told Tommy Jones. 

FATHER (Going on reading): “It would 
be as dreary as if there were no Vir- 
ginias. There would be no childlike 
faith then, no poetry, no romance to 
make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light 





with which childhood fills the world 
would be extinguished.” 

Ginny: I’m so glad there’s a Santa 
Claus. (She leans against her Fa- 
THER’S shoulder.) 

FatuEr: “Not believe in Santa Claus! 
You might as well not believe in 
fairies! You might get your papa to 
hire men to watch in all the chimneys 
on Christmas eve to catch Santa 
Claus (Ginny sits up), but even if 
they did not see Santa Claus coming 
down, what would that prove? No- 
body sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign that there is no Santa Claus.”’ 

Ginny: Daddy, that’s what I told the 
boys at school. We would never see 
Santa, except in stores sometimes 
and those men are just Santa’s help- 
ers. We'd never really see Santa 


Claus — he wouldn’t want us to. 
FaTHER: Exactly. (Going on reading) 


“The most real things in the world 
are those that neither children nor 
men can see. Did you ever see fairies 
dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not 
there. Nobody can conceive or 
imagine all the wonders there are 
unseen and unseeable in the world.” 
Bos: I'll say. You realize that when 
you start to study science. Even I 
know that, and I’ve just begun. You 
keep going back and back — this 
started that and that started this, 
but finally you get to the point 
where you know there’s something 
bigger than you could ever dream of. 
FaTHER: That’s right, son. (Going on) 
“You tear apart the baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, 
but there is a veil covering the un- 
seen world which not the strongest 


man, nor even the united strength of 
all the strongest men that ever lived, 
could tear apart.” 

Ginny: What does that mean, Daddy? 
The unseen world? 

FaTHER: Why, it means — well, that 
the things we think in our minds are 
more real than the things we can 
touch with our hands. It means all 
the mysteries there are in the uni- 
verse which no one but God Himself 
can understand. 

IRENE: Your reading this makes Christ- 
mas just about perfect, Dad. 

FatuHer (Reading again): “Only faith, 
fancy, poetry, love, romance, can 
push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernal beauty and 
glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Vir- 
ginia, in all this world there is noth- 
ing else real and abiding. No Santa 
Claus! Thank God! He lives, and he 
lives forever.” 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy. 

FaTHER (Reading): ‘‘A thousand years 
from now, Virginia, nay, ten times 
ten thousand years from now, he will 
continue to make glad the heart of 
childhood.” 

Ginny: Oh, Daddy —ten times ten 
thousand years—it hasn’t been 
that long since 1897, has it? (They all 
laugh.) 

Moruer: I should say not. 
fifty years, darling. 

Farner: Besides, Virginia, the way it’s 
used here, ten times ten thousand 
means always. 

Ginny: Always. There’ll always be a 
Santa Claus! 

IrENE: Of course, darling. We believe 
in him, too, just as much as you do. 
(The voices of CAROLERs are heard off 


Hardly 





singing “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentle- 
men,’’) 

Bos (Jumping up): The carolers! 

IRENE (Running to window): Here they 
come — oh, and look — look — it’s 
starting to snow — great big soft 
flakes! 

FarueEr: Didn’t I tell you the Chronicle 
always prints the truth? 

IRENE: Oh, I love singing carols in the 
snow — hurry, kids. (NorMA 7s start- 
ing to put on her coat and hat which are 
still on sofa.) 

Bos (Going off right): Yeah, we’re late 
— the rest are probably wondering 
what happened to us. (IRENE goes 
off right, too. Bos sticks his head in as 
he puts on coat and hat) We’ll see you 
all later. 

Norma (Starting off right): Yes, we'll 
be back as soon as we can. 

Moruer: Well, don’t forget to bring 
everyone in for meat pies when 
you’re through caroling. 

Bos: Oh, gee, Mom, I hoped you’d say 
that — we certainly will. 


IRENE (Looking in): Goodbye, every- 
one! 


Moruer, Fatruer and Ginny: Good- 
bye! (The bows and girls are still sing- 
ing off. There is a pause. GINNY runs 
to the window and looks out.) 

Ginny: There go Norma and Irene and 
Bob — now they’re starting to sing 
with the others. 

FatTueEr: Yes, I can hear Bob’s voice. 

Moruer: My, the carols are so beauti- 
ful! I’d just like to sit here and listen, 
but there’s so much to do. (Rising) I 
guess I’d better get busy wrapping 
presents and straightening up this 
room. 


Ginny: I’ll help you, Mother. (She 
picks up some Christmas paper and 
piles it on tables back of sofa.) 

MorueErR (Crossing to front of sofa. 
FATHER is watching): No, dear, I 
wouldn’t keep piling things back 
here. My goodness, what is all this? 
I suppose the children thought 
they’d put everything back here to 
get it out of the way. (She crosses in 
back of sofa) I’m going to take some 
of these things off — 

FatHEerR: No—no, Connie, you mustn’t 
touch — 

Moruer: What’s that, Henry? But 
I’ve got to straighten up — (She is 
taking paper, packages, etc., off of 
tables and putting them on sofa.) 

FaTuHER: But Connie, please — 

Moruer: What in the world? (As she 
takes things off) Why, there are two 
tables back here — 

FATHER (Giving up): All right, Connie 
— if you insist — have your surprise 
early. 

Moruer: My surprise? (She has every- 
thing off new table) Henry, what on 
earth — this beautiful mahogany 
top — Henry, it’s the table I’ve been 
wanting! 

FATHER (Going over and lifting the table 
over to center of room): Your Christ- 
mas present, my dear. It was too big 
to hide so we tried to camouflage it. 

Moruer: Oh, Henry — Henry, it’s so 
beautiful. I never dreamed I’d own 
anything like this. (She is stroking 
the top and GINnNyY is smiling and 
watching. ) 

Moruer (All smiles): Oh, Henry, there 
is a Santa Claus! 

GINNY: But of course there is, Mother. 
Didn’t we just read all about him? 





Moruer (Laughing): That’s right, 
darling. 

Ginny (More seriously now): It’s dif- 
ferent though than I thought. I guess 
I’ll understand it better when I’m 
older. 

FATHER: But you’re satisfied — 

Morner: You’re happy about Christ- 
mas? 

Ginny (Smiling): Oh, yes. I guess the 
more things you know and under- 
stand about what Christmas means, 
the more wonderful it is! (The 
CAROLERS are still singing off as the 
curtain falls. ) 

THE END 
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Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Norma 
and Mr. Johnson wear hats and coats at 
their entrance. Bob puts on coat and hat 
when he leaves. 

Properties: Small Santa Claus and two or 
three angels cut out of silver paper, for 
Irene; wrapping paper, fancy cord, and 
pocket knife, for Bob; packages, including 
one with doll and one with tree icicles, for 
Norma; many packages, including one with 
icicles, newspaper, and table covered with 
brown paper, for Father; Christmas cards, 
packages and tea table with sandwiches, 
cookies, milk, and glasses, for Mother; 
large package for Mr. Johnson. 

Setting: The living room of the Stevens’ home, 
gay with Christmas trimmings. Entrances 
right and left lead outdoors and to other 
parts of the house. Upstage right is a 
window. Upstage center is a mantel deco- 
rated with Christmas greens and Christmas 
cards, standing open and lying flat. A large 
Christmas tree is upstage left. Near it are 
a small stepladder and a chair with a box of 
decorations on it. Diagonally upstage at 
right is a sofa, behind which is a small 
table with only the packages on it visible 
above the back of the sofa. Downstage 
right are a large easy chair, table, and tele- 
phone. Other furniture may be added as 
desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Tinker’s Christmas 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 

Tue CLock TINKER 

Joun ALLIN, a young schoolteacher 

Mrs. Auuin, John’s mother 

JENNY TUCKER 

Dotty Tucker, her younger sister 

GEORGIE TucKER, their younger brother 

Mrs. Tucker, their mother 

SCENE | 

Time: Early evening, Christmas Eve, 
1850. 

SerrinG: The Clock Tinker’s attic, in 
Scarsborough, New York. On one 
side of the room is a rough work table, 
covered with tools and clocks. Near it 
is a grandfather clock. On the other 
side of the room is the living area, with 
a kitchen table, a cabinet of kitchen 
utensils, an old stove, a narrow cot, 
and a rocking chair. 

Ar Rise: The Tinker stands at the 
work table, fixing a clock. Offstage, 
voices of carolers are heard, and the 
sound of sleigh bells going by. The 
TINKER ts humming the carol being 
sung offstage. Then he pauses and 
frowns toward a small clock on the 
work table. 

Tinker: Ah, you there, with your 
quick, hurrying little steps! You 
clatter away as though your sole aim 
in life is to kill the minutes with 
hands of speed. (Shaking his finger 
at the clock) Don’t you know what 
night this is, you saucy bit of bag- 
gage? "Tis Christmas Eve, and only 
comes once a year. Here you are, 


clacking off the seconds as if you 
were in a hurry to get it over and 
done with! Now, look at your wise 
old grandfather there — (/ndicating 
the grandfather clock) slowly he goes, 
slowly and cautiously. (Crossing to 
smile at grandfather clock) You know 
the value of time, don’t you, grand- 
father? You can’t be bothered with 
the minutes and seconds. You’re 
only concerned with the hours, and 
what is happening now. (An old- 
fashioned doorbell is heard. The 
TINKER turns.) Ah! Callers! (Call- 
ing off) Enter! Enter! (The sound 
of a creaking door is heard.) 


Joun (Offstage): Good evening, Tinker. 
Tinker: Ah, it’s you, young sir (JOHN 


ALLIN enters, bowing as if coming 
through a low door.) That’s right, 
Master Allin— bow.  (Chuckling) 
All my friends bow at my door, but 
in respect for own heads, not mine! 


Joun (Laughing): | bow before your 


ready wit, Tinker. Merry Christmas 
to you, sir. (Crossing to shake hands) 


TInKER: The same to you, young 


master. The room is dim and full of 
shadows, but the light of your 
presence illuminates every nook and 
cranny of my old heart. Take off 
your coat and sit down. (Indicating 
rocker. JOHN takes off his coat and 
hat and puts them on cot.) 


Joun (Rubbing his hands together): It’s 


fairly cold in here. 


TrnKER: I’ll soon fix that. For my 





part, the coming of my young friend 
has already warmed my soul. (He 
goes to stove and puts more wood in.) 

JoHN: I saw you walking along the 
street today, from my school win- 
dow. 

TINKER: Where you are wont to dis- 
pense one of our greatest laws to 
your pupils, eh, Master John? 

JoHN: One of our greatest laws? 

TinKER (Nodding) The law of obedi- 
ence. When we are young, we learn 
to obey our elders. When older, we 
must obey the laws of man 
God. 

Joun: It was bitingly cold out, yet you 
wore no greatcoat. 

TinKER (Smilingly): Under an ancient 
law, “‘ye reap as ye sow,”’ but more 
abundantly. (Shrugging) I gave my 
coat to one who needed it more. 

JoHN (Indicating his own coat): Then 
there is your reward, Tinker 
Christmas present to you. 

TINKER (Surprised): You give 
your coat? I cannot accept it, young 
sir. 


- and 


my 


me 


Joun (Rises to get coat): I have another. 

TINKER: It will best serve me on your 
young back. 

Joun (Bringing the coat, putting it 
around the ‘TINKER’s — shoulders): 
Please accept it, Tinker. It 
make me very happy if vou do. 


will 


TinKER: Then if it keeps me warm and 
makes you happy, it will indeed be a 


miraculous coat. (Dramatically) 
Care, you skeleton, go hence! You, 
poverty, go likewise, and see that 
neither of you return until cockcrow 
tomorrow! 


Joun (Laughing): You are a strange 


man, ‘Tinker, and a good one. (Sits 
in the rocking chair) 

TINKER (With a comical bow): A 
compliment, and a question! I thank 
you for one, but the other? (Shakes 
his head) 

Joun: A question? 

TINKER (Sobering. Removing the coat): 
Aye. You called me strange. Behind 
that remark was the question that 
all in Scarsborough are asking, ““Who 
is he and from whence did he come?” 
(He drops the coat on the cot.) It is 
not enough that I mend their clocks 
and keep my own council. 
want to know more. 

Joun: You do me wrong, sir. You are 
my friend, and that is enough for me. 

Tinker (Clapping his hands together): 
Good! Good! You have the right 
spirit, boy. You should go far. Aye, 
‘tis enough to have friends and love 
them for themselves alone. There- 
fore, be happy, Master Allin, happy 
in loving and giving. 

Joun: Happy in giving? Yes, I can be 
that easily enough. But happy in 
loving? (Sighing) I just don’t know. 

Tinker: Ah, ha! You are in need of 
advice? 

Joun: No, Tinker, I am not in need of 
advice. I am in dire need of knowl- 

I wish to know the mystery 
of my birth. 

TINKER (Seriously): The mystery of 
your birth? 


They 


edge. 


Joun (Interrupting): You see, I have 
never known my real father. He left 
us when I was still a very little lad. 
(Rising) I dare not ask my mother 
who he was, or why he went away. 
The mere mention of his name makes 
her sad. Yet, I need him, sir. My 





mother needs him, too. That is, if he 
is still alive. You see, she loves him 
very much. (Sighs and crosses stage) 

Tinker (Softly): Then you must be 
patient, lad. Patient, like the old 
grandfather there. (Indicating the 

When love is coupled with 
patience, the whole world can be 
yours. This is Christmas time. 
Many wonderful things happen at 
Christmas, John. Miracles, even. 
It is the birthday of our Lord. 

JouN (Shrugging): I know. The time 
of peace on earth, good will toward 
men. But how is one to be peaceful 
and happy when they see a loved one 
slipping away from them because of 
a mystery? When one is young and 
Wishes to marry 

TinkER: How does this stand between 
you and the girl you love? 

Joun: How can I ask her to marry me 
when I am sure there is a dark secret 
hanging over my family? Only my 
father can make it possible for the 
girl to become my wife — and he 


clock: ) 


may be dead. 


TINKER (Again shaking his head): 
Fear. Fear. Pray that love may 
conquer the feeling, lad, for with too 
much fear, love can sicken and - 
(Breaks off as the doorbell rings again. 
He brightens.) Ah! More visitors to 
“The Sign of the Dial.” (Crossiig) 
Let us see what the snow blows in 
this time. Enter. Enter! 

JENNY (Entering and making a curtsy. 
She carries a napkin-covered basket.) 
Merry Christmas, Tinker. (JOHN 
turns quickly. She does not notice him.) 

TiInKER (Delightedly): The same to 
you, Mistress Tucker. Ah, sweet 
vision of youth and laughter. Would 


that I could set the hands of my 
clocks back to the time when I was a 
young gallant! (Bows) 

Jenny (Laughing): I should be afraid 
to love you the way I do if you were 
a young man, sir. (Putting the 
basket on the table) How do I find you 
this cold Christmas Eve? 

Tinker: Like an old clock — a weak 
spring and a bit slow! 

JENNY (Removing the napkin from the 
basket): Mother sent you some home- 
made buns, sir, and a pie and a 
cake. (Suddenly catching sight of 
JoHN) Oh! (Startled) 

TiNKER (Looking in the basket, pretend- 
ing to ignore her reactions): A Christ- 
mas feast! Now, indeed, my cup of 
happiness is full to the brim. (T'aking 
the food out of the basket and putting 
it on the table) I gave my coat to one 
who needed it more, and have 
reaped another and two good 
friends into the bargain. (Looking 
from one to the other; smiling at their 
strained attitudes) You two have met? 

JENNY (Self-consciously, lowering her 
eyes and twisting her fingers together, 
nervously): Why — er — that is, yes. 

TInKER: Then why do you stand there 
so sober and stiff? Why don’t you 
shake hands and wish each other a 
Merry Christmas? 

JouN (Self-consciously awkward): Well 

— er — I — ahem! (Clearing his 
throat) 

TINKER (Burlesque imitation of him): 
Well — er — I — ahem! What kind 
of greeting is that? Jenny, come here. 
(Stretching out his right hand. She 
advances, timidly, and takes his hand. 
He turns to Joun, holding out his left 
hand.) That is a good, obedient girl. 





Now, you, Master Schoolteacher. 
(JoHN hesitates.) Come on. Come on. 
She won’t bite you! (JOHN grins 
nervously and steps forward, taking 
his left hand. The T1INKEr joins their 
hands together as he continues.) Now, 
Jenny, I want you to repeat after 
me — “Merry Christmas, John.” 

JENNY (With restraint): Merry Christ- 
mas, John. 

TinKER (7'0 JoHN): Now you say, “It 
would make my Christmas most 
wonderful, Mistress Jenny, if you 
would remove your bonnet and shaw] 
and stay with us to partake of your 
mother’s goodies.” 

JENNY: Sir? 

Joun: Tinker! 

TinKER (Pushing them closer together 
in front of him): Now, kiss and make 
up! (Chuckles) 

JENNY: Oh, no! (Suddenly laughing) 
Not in front of a third party at any 
rate! (JoHn laughs.) 

Joun: As the Tinker would say, one of 
the greatest laws is the law of 
obedience, Jenny. 

TINKER (Crossing to the cupboard): 
And it is for the young to obey the 
dictates of their own hearts. (JoHn 
makes a move to embrace her. She 
moves away.) Have you had your 
supper, Jenny? 

JENNY: Yes, sir, hours ago. 

TinkKER: Then we’ll just turn back the 
hours and pretend you haven’t! 
(Puts dishes on table and crosses to 
the work table, where he makes a great 
to-do about turning the hands back on 
one of the clocks.) 

Joun: Fine, sir — most fine. Three 
good friends, celebrating our Christ- 


mas Eve together. (He hurries to 
the cupboard to get more dishes and 
places them on the table.) 

Jenny: But I promised my young 
brother and sister to come back 
early and put them to bed. We 
want them out of the way when 
Santa Claus arrives. (However, she 
is already removing her bonnet.) 

Tinker: The good St. Nicholas is not 
due at your house until midnight, 
Mistress Jenny. It is now (Glancing 
at the clock) just six! This will be a 


feast of feasts, served in right royal 


fashion. (Calling out) Ho, there, my 
servitors! (Holding out his right 
hand) Right hand, offer the lady a 
stool! (Indicates the stool. JENNY 
laughs and sits.) Left hand, serve up 
the buns. (Places the buns on the 
table) You, quick foot, give us your 
help by brewing the tea. And wit 
and happiness attend us here. (Goes 
to the stove to put the kettle on. Joun, 
meanwhile, has been bringing knives, 
forks, etc.) 

JENNY (Giggling): You have many 
servants, Tinker. 

‘(INKER: How may one have a castle 
without them, fair lady? But my 
retinue is a bit run down, I’m afraid, 
and you’d think my castle was a 
hospital these days. (Going to get the 
teacups and saucers from the cup- 
board. Joun sits at table.) Not only 
that, but left foot is a bit lame this 
cold weather. But, praise be, I have 
discovered a new and _ healthier 
servant here tonight. (Putting the 
cups on the table) 

Joun: A new servant, Tinker? 

TinKER (Nodding): Aye. He is a little 
fellow, and was a mite cold at first, 





but mighty is his power when he gets 
warmed up a bit. He came up to my 
attic with you, young sir. 

Joun: With me? 

Tinker (7'0 JenNy): And you, Mis- 
tress Beautiful. His name is Cupid, 
and he is standing by to wait at- 
tendance upon you both. (JENNY 
frowns. JOHN sobers.) 

Jenny: Not so, good sir. Cupid did 
attend us for a while, but he proved 
to be an unsatisfactory servant, so 
(Shrugging) so we let him go. 

Joun: Jenny! 

JENNY: Perhaps it would more 
truthful to say that it was Master 
John Allin who gave him the order to 
depart. (The Tinker backs slowly 


be 


upstage. ) 

Joun: Do not make light of it, Jenny. 
I love you with all my heart. 

JENNY: So you told me weeks ago, 
Master John. Unfortunately, I be- 
lieved you then. (Without their 
noticing, the TINKER exits quietly.) 

Joun: You do not believe me now? 

JENNY: How can I, John? You haven't 
called to see me, and you’ve given 
me no explanation for staying away. 
(He starts to speak. She continues, 
quickly. Sleigh bells and the singing 
of the carolers on the street are heard.) 
It couldn’t have been because of the 
depth of the snow, for the tracks 
have been well broken. 

JouNn: Believe me, Jenny, it wasn’t be- 
cause I didn’t long to come. 

JENNY: I waited and waited. 

Joun: Perhaps I was afraid. 

Jenny: Afraid? 

JOHN (Nodding): That I might ask you 
to marry me. 


JENNY: Isn’t that what a young man is 
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supposed to do when he is in love? 

Joun (Miserably): I have no right to 
ask it, Jenny. Not yet. 

JENNY: How mysterious you are. I’m 
not very good at solving puzzles, 
John. 

Joun: If you would only have faith in 
me. 

Jenny (Promptly): I have boundless 
faith. 

Joun: And wait — 

JENNY: Wait? How long? 

Joun: I do not know. 

JENNY (Softly): We would not need 
much to live on, John, if that is what 
is worrying you. I am used to being 
poor. 

Joun (Rising): Oh, it isn’t that. 

JENNY: Mother has already given her 
consent. I’ve told her I’d like to be 
your wife. 

Joun (Turning): Oh, Jenny! 

JENNY (Rising): John, what is it? 
Can’t you tell me? 

Joun (Shaking his head): I’m sorry, 
Jenny. My lips are sealed. (She 
starts quickly toward chair, on which 
she placed her bonnet and shaul.) 

JENNY: I must go home. 

Joun (Barring her way. Grasping her 
hands): Jenny, please! 

JENNY: Let me go, John. The children 
are waiting for me. (He drops her 
hands, allowing her to go in front of 
him to the rocker to get her things and 
put them on.) 

JoHn: How can I make you under- 
stand? You say you have faith in 
me, and yet — believe me, Jenny, if 
I had the right — 

JENNY (Interrupting): You have the 
“right,” John. I have given it to 





you. It is the proper excuse that you 
lack. (Suddenly noticing the absence 
of the TinKER) Why, where did the 
Tinker go? 

Joun (Looking quickly around the stage) : 
That’s odd. He slipped away while 
we were talking. (The sound of 
sleigh bells is heard, quite close. These 
gradually fade away.) 

JENNY: Could that be his sleigh? 

JoHN: Why would he leave us here 
alone? 

Jenny (Calling out): Oh, Tinker, I am 
going now. 

Joun (Crossing closer to her, quickly): 
We shouldn’t part in anger, Jenny. 
JENNY: I am not angry. I am merely 
hurt. If I do not merit your confi- 
dence, John, then I certainly cannot 

merit your love. 

JouNn: You are making it very difficult 
for me, Jenny. 

Jenny: J am making it difficult for 
you? (Quickly) Oh, I realize I am 
not good enough for you, John. You 
are the learned schoolmaster; I am 
merely the daughter of the Widow 
Tucker, who is in debt and is about 
to be dispossessed of her home! 

JoHN: You must not talk like that, 
Jenny! 

JENNY (With some emotion): It is true. 
It might be bad for you if you mar- 
ried me. This is Christmas, John. 
My present to you is your freedom. 
Take it and enjoy it. Good night! 
(She hurries toward the entrance. ) 

Joun (Taking a few, quick steps after 
her): Jenny! (She exits without 
answering. His shoulders droop and 
he stands, looking after her dejectedly. 
During this, the sound of the ticking 
clocks attracts his attention. Slowly, 


he looks toward the clocks.) Tick. 
Tick. Tick. Tick. (Moving toward 
the work table) Could I turn time 
back the way the Tinker did? Then 
would I find out what it is I have to 
know? Or, should I turn you ahead 
to the time when I will be free to 
speak, when I can tell her the truth? 
(Looking straight front into space) 
What is the truth? How can I find 
it? Where do I start? (Suddenly 
putting his hands over his ears) Oh, 
stop that ticking! Tonight the Christ 
Child is born and all the world stands 
still! (Lowering his hands, a strange 
new look on his face. Softly) Christ- 
mas Eve. As the Tinker said, even 
miracles can happen on Christmas 
Eve. “Peace I leave with you. My 
peace I give unto you. Not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled; neither 
let it be afraid.” (With new hope and 
courage, he quickly gets his hat as he 
continues.) Peace for me. Peace for 
her. Peace for him, my father, where- 
ever he may be. (Pausing) You wish 
to know the truth, John? Then fol- 
low the star of Bethlehem. Yes! 
That is how you will find it. Follow 
the star. (He rushes to the cot, starts 
to pick up the greatcoat, remembers 
that he has given it to the TINKER and 
leaves it as he quickly exits. Curtain.) 
* * * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: Later, the same evening. 

SerrinG: The poor farmhouse of Mrs. 
Tucker and her family. A fireplace 
is at one side, and the room is com- 
fortably, but meagerly, furnished. A 
Christmas tree and a Nativity tableau 
decorate the room. 





At Rise: Mrs. Tucker sits in an arm- 
chair, mending. DouLy and GEORGIE 
sit on the floor near her, singing 
“Silent Night.” When they finish 
singing, Mrs. Tucker reaches down 
to pat GEORGIR’s head. 

Mrs. Tucker: That was fine, children. 
Santa Claus will never disappoint us 
after hearing that. 

Do.iy: Isn’t it time to hang up our 
stockings, Mama? 

GEORGIE: Not until she’s 
darning them, simpleton. 
would fall right out the toes. 

Dotty (Thoughtfully): What 
doesn’t come this year? 

Mrs. Tucker: What makes you say 
that, Dolly? 
come? 


finished 
Things 


if he 


Doesn’t he always 


GeorGiIE: Tommy Vaughn says there 
isn’t a Santa Claus. 

Dotty: But, Georgie, we’ve seen him 
with our own eyes. 

GEORGIE (Crossing closer to the couch): 
Joe Smithers told me that he was 
only somebody rigged up to fool 


folks, and hasn’t any reindeers at all. 
Dotty: It isn’t so. We know it isn’t so. 
(Picks up a doll on the couch and 
cuddles it) 
(GEORGIE: Mama, why didn’t he go to 
see the rich Kurd children last year? 
Mrs. Tucker: Why, he did, didn’t he? 


GrorGiIE: No. They’ve never seen 
him. They gets lots of presents, and 
their stockings are always filled, 
but Santa Claus doesn’t do it. They 
watched to see. 
folks. 

Mrs. Tucker: Georgie! You 
not say such things. Of course it’s 
Santa Claus. 

Georgie (Interrupting): 


It was their own 


must 


Don’t you 
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think it’s queer that only the poor 
children of Scarsborough get to see 
him? 

Mrs. Tucker: I’m through with the 
stockings now, and you can hang 
them up. 

Do.tuy: Oh, goody! 

Mrs. Tucker (Giving them to her): 
Here they are, dear, but one will do. 
(Gives GeorGIe his stockings and 
takes her glasses off to rest her eyes) 

GeEorGIE (As he and Dotty rise): No, 
it won’t, Mama. Ours aren’t nearly 
as long yours. (Mrs. TucKER 
laughs. CeorGIE and DOoLLy go to 
hang their stockings at the fireplace. 
Mrs. Tucker picks up her sewing 
basket and goes upstage to put it on 
the bureau. ) 

Dotty: | 
home. 
Mrs. Tucker: I wonder what’s keep- 

ing her? 

Dotiy: She likes to hear the Clock 
Tinker talk. 

GEORGIE: Seems like so much tom- 
foolery to me. 

Mrs. Tucker: 
good and wise. 

Douiy (7o GerorGtg): I can’t wait to 
see what Santa brings. 

Mrs. Tucker (Crossing): You must 
not expect too much, children. Re- 
member, he has all the other children 
to think about, too. 

JENNY (Entering): ’m home. 

Mrs. Tucker: Jenny! 


as 


wish Jenny would come 


He’s ¢ 


1 good man 


JenNy: I’m sorry I was so long. (Tak- 
ing off her bonnet and shawl) 

Douty: Did the Tinker like the things? 

JENNY: Oh, ves. 

Mrs. Tucker: The children are ready 
for bed. 





Jenny: I'll take them. 

GEoRGIE: We don’t have to be tucked 
in. 

JENNY: But you must be in bed when 
Santa Claus arrives. (They exit right.) 

Mrs. Tucker (Calling after them): Be 
sure they say their prayers, Jenny 
girl. 
out of sight, then hurries to the bureau 
where she quickly takes several Christ- 


(She sighs, makes sure they are 


mas packages, fruit, and candy canes 
out of a drawer. She puts a couple of 
packages under the tree; then fills the 
stockings. During this, she is hum- 


ming “Away in a Manger.’’ As she 
¢ { gq 


jinishes, someone is heard knocking 


Mrs. Tucker hurries 
offstage for an instant, then enters 
again, followed by Mrs. ALLIN.) 

Mrs. Auuin: Merry Christmas, ma’am. 
You are Mistress Tucker? 

Mrs. Tucker: The widow Tucker, as 
I am called. 

Mrs. Aun: I am Mistress Allin. My 
only son is a schoolmaster 

Mrs. Tucker (Surprised): Master 
John’s mother? Come in and sit 
down. (Takes her coat.) 

Mrs. ALIN (Looking toward fireplace): 
I see you’ve filled your children’s 
stockings? 

Mrs. Tucker (Quickly): Sh-h-h! (In 
a loud half-whisper. Indicating the 
entrance) They’re still awake. 

Mrs. Auurn: I’m sorry. I’ve come all 
the way from Boston to be with 
John for Christmas. It’s a surprise 
visit. He thinks I’m still at home. 

Mrs. Tucker: He'll be greatly pleased. 

Mrs. Auuin: I went directly to his 
lodgings, but his landlord told me I 
might find him out here. 

Mrs. Tucker: I wonder why he told 


on the door. 


you that? We haven’t seen Master 
John since — 

Mrs. Auuin (/nterrupting): He has 
written me about his fondness for 
your daughter, ma’am. 

Mrs. Tucker (Smiling): A fondness 
that is returned, Mistress Allin. 

Mrs. Aun (Sobering): However, he 
says that he cannot ask her to wed 
him until — (Pauses, nervously) 

Mrs. Tucker (Quietly): Yes? 

Mrs. ALIN (Crossing to sit in the arm- 
chair): There is something I think I 
ought to tell you, Mistress Tucker. 
It is about John’s father, who left us 
when John was a small boy. He left 
under a cloud of disgrace. (Sighs and 
lowers her eyes) 

Mrs. Tucker: You need not tell me 
this, Mistress Allin. 

Mrs. AuLuiIn (Looking up, now smiling 
again): There is no longer any reason 
to keep it secret, for I have lately 
learned the truth. (Seriously) For 
years, I hung my head in shame and 
forbade John to even mention his 
father’s name. (During this, the 
sound of sleigh bells fades in offstage 

He 


Was 


and becomes gradually louder.) 
realized that disgrace 
hanging over our heads, but I could 
never find the courage to tell him 
what it was. That is why he has 
been afraid to ask your daughter to 
marry him, what his 
own father might have done. But 
now I can tell him the truth and set 


some 


because of 


him free. (Smiling again) 

Mrs. Tucker: That is indeed good 
news to hear, Mistress Allin. 

Mrs. ALIN: Poor John. I know how 
he has suffered, and I know what it 
means to lose someone you love. I 





know the meaning of sacrifice, too. 
(During this, the sound of the sleigh 
bells stops.) 

Mrs. Tucker: Sleigh bells! Some one 
is stopping in front of the house! 
Oh, I hope it’s he. 

Mrs. Aun (Puzzledly): He? 

Mrs. Tucker (Nodding): For the past 
three years at Christmas time, a 
man dressed in the garb of St. 
Nicholas has visited the poor of 
Searsborough, bringing with him 
many lovely gifts. Nobody knows 
who he is or where he comes from. 
He never talks, just allows the chil- 
dren to see him, gives them their 
presents and drives away again in a 
swirl of snow. (A loud knocking 
comes on the door. She exits, quickly, 
calling offstage.) Come in. Come in. 
Merry Christmas, Santa. (Then, in 
surprise) Master John! (Mrs. ALLIN 
rises quickly.) 

Joun (Offstage): Merry 
Mistress Tucker. [| 
Jenny. 

Mrs. Tucker (As she and Joun enter): 
It is good you did. 

Joun: There was a star 
than all the rest. It seemed to be 
shining directly over your little 
farm. 

Mrs. Auuin: John! 

JouNn (Astonished): 


Christmas, 


‘ame to see 


- brighter 


Mother! (/m- 


braces her) Oh, Mother, what are you 
doing here? 

Mrs. Aun: I came to be with you at 
Christmas, son. They told me at the 
inn 


Joun (Interrupting): Oh, this is too 
good to be true! I’ve so wanted you 
to know the Tuckers, and have them 
meet you. This will be a Merry 


Christmas indeed. Oh, Mother, it’s 
so good to see you again. (JENNY 
enters. ) 

Mrs. Tucker (Gaily): Jenny, girl! 
This is Master John’s mother. 

Mrs. ALLIN: So this is the young lady 
I’ve been hearing so much about? 
You’re very beautiful, my dear. 
(Kisses JENNY on the cheek) 

JENNY (Soberly): I am most happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mistress 
Allin. 

Mrs. Auuin: I hope I will not be 
“Mistress Allin” to you for long, my 
dear. John has written me about his 
love for you — 

Joun (Warningly): Mother! 

Mrs. AuuIn (7'0 JENNY, disregarding 
him. More sleigh bells fade in and 
gradually get louder): | know how 
mystified you must have been by his 
attitude. But the cloud has been 
lifted now and we know the truth. 

Joun (Eagerly): How I have longed for 
such a day to come, when we could 
speak openly of it! 

Mrs. ALIN: Let me finish, John. (7'o 
JENNY) You see, my husband, John’s 
father, left us one day, quite sud- 
denly, without a word of explanation, 
without even saying good-bye. The 
day after his departure, it was dis- 
covered that he had stolen a con- 
siderable sum of money — money 
that had been entrusted to his care. 
(Crossing back to Joun) It seems 
now that your father deliberately 
sacrified himself. (Stops as the 
sound of the sleigh bells becomes very 
loud, then ceases.) 

JENNY: Santa Claus! 

Mrs. Tucker: I’ll let him in! (/ zits.) 

Jenny (Joyfully): Vil fetch the chil- 





dren. (As she exits) Dolly! Georgie! 
He’s come! (The CHILDREN’S excited 
voices are heard offstage.) 

Joun (Jo Mrs. Auutn): Tell me the 
rest quickly! If he was innocent, I 
must know. 

Mrs. AuLIn (Going in front of him to 
the fireplace, where JOHN will hide her 
from “Santa Claus” when he comes 
in): Wait, son. Let the children 
have their Christmas first. Then, 
you and Mistress Jenny will hear it 
together. 

Mrs. Tucker (Offstage): Welcome, 
Santa. Welcome and a right Merry 
Christmas to you. (The TINKER, 
dressed as Santa Claus, enters left, 
followed by Mrs. Tucker. JENNY 
and the CHILDREN enter right.) 

GErorGIE (/xcitedly): He’s here, Dolly! 
He really came! 

Do.uuy: Merry Christmas, Santa. What 
did you bring? What did you bring? 
(The Tinker lowers his bag and 
opens it to get out the presents.) 

Mrs. Aun (70 Joun, in a loud, half- 
whisper): Who is he, John? 

JOHN (As the TINKER digs in his bag): 
No one knows for a certainty, al- 
though I halfway suspect it’s a 
quaint little man who mends clocks 
in his shop, “The Sign of the Dial.” 
(Mrs. ALLIN watches with a perplexed 
frown as the gifts are distributed.) 

Do..y: Did you get my letter, Santa? 
I asked for a new doll. 

GEORGIE: I wanted skates, and a new 
coat. 

Mrs. Tucker: Children! Children! 
Where are your manners? You must 
be quiet and polite. 

GerorGie (As TINKER gives him a pair 
of skates): He did bring skates! He 


did! Thank you, sir. (Hugs them to 
him) 

Dotty (As TINKER gives her a large 
doll): Mama! Look! My doll! No- 
body but the real Santa could know 
I wanted one so badly. (Hugs it to 
her) 

GEORGIE: 
Dolly! 

Dotty (As they run to take the things 
out of the stockings, passing in front 
of Mrs. ALuIn and Joun, who stand 
by the fireplace) Isn’t it wonderful? 
There never has been a Christmas 
as good as this! 

Mrs. Tucker (The TINKER gives her 
a long, thick envelope): For me, sir? 
(He nods, doing a little jig step. The 
CHILDREN laugh.) Oh, thank you. 
(Quickly, she opens the envelope. The 
TINKER gives JENNY @ box.) 


Look at our stockings, 


Jenny: I didn’t expect thank you 
kindly, sir. (Goes to sit on the couch, 
opening the box) 

GeorGIE (Still digging into the stock- 
ing): Apples! 

Dotty: And real oranges! (They start to 
eat. Mrs. Tucker gasps with sur- 
prise as she takes some money out of 
the envelope.) 

Mrs. Tucker: Why, it’s money! Oh, 
sir, I couldn’t accept. (Holds it out 
to him; he pushes it away and motions 
for her to read the slip of paper that 
was enclosed with the money.) 

JENNY (As she takes a lovely white dress 
out of the box): Why, it’s like — it’s 
like a wedding dress! (TINKER nods. 
JENNY looks confused.) 

Mrs. Tucker (Tearfully. Hurries to 
the couch, showing JENNY the note): 
Look, Jenny. It says that the 





money is to pay our taxes! Oh! 
(She starts to weep.) 

Jenny: It will only be a loan. (DOLLY 
and GrorGIE run back nodding to the 
toys the TiNKER takes out of the bag 
and leans on the floor.) 

Geroraie: Are all those for us, Santa? 
(He nods.) 

Do tty: I’ll never be bad if being good 
does all this for you! (They gather up 
the toys. The TINKER ties the neck of 
the bag.) 

Jenny (Putting the dress on the couch 
and rising): Mother, he’s preparing 
to leave. 

Mrs. Tucker (Going back upstage): 
You’ve made a poor family very 
happy, sir. May God bless you for 
your kindly deeds. (7'0 the CHILDREN) 
You must say good night to Santa 
now and take your things to your 
room. 

GEORGIE: 
mama? 

Mrs. Tucker: In your room. 

GeorGie: Good night, Santa. Thank 
you! 

Dotty: Merry Christmas, Santa. Good 
night. (The Tinker slings the bag 
over his shoulders and does another 
littl dance step. The CHILDREN 
laugh as Mrs. Tucker ushers them 
toward the exit.) 

GerorGieE: I wish he’d come to see us 
every week in the year! 

Douiy: Every day in the year. Ill 
remember you in my prayers, Santa. 

GrorGIE (As Mrs. Tucker hurries 
them off): Oh, you don’t say your 
prayers any more. 

Do.ty: I do — every night. 

JENNY (As TINKER starts toward the 
entrance): Wait, sir. (He pauses. 


Can’t 


we play a_ while, 
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Mrs. Tucker returns and joins 
them.) I think I know who you are, 
but I will not embarrass you by call- 
ing you by name. Youare in trutha 
real Santa Claus, and we bless you 
with all our hearts. 

Mrs. Tucker: Amen to that. (The 
TINKER turns and is about to leave 
when Mrs. AuLIN’s voice causes him 
to stop.) 

Mrs. Aun (To Joun, grasping his 
arm): John! There is something 
strangely familiar about that man! 

Tinker (Turns toward her, startled): 
No! Oh, no! 

Mrs. Auuin: That voice! (The TINKER 
moans and wilts. JENNY and Mrs. 
Tucker quickly spring to his aid.) 

JENNY: He’s falling! 

Mrs. Tucker: Sir, are you ill? 

TinkER (Weakly): No. Do not touch 
me. I must go. (Makes a feeble 
effort to do so, but pauses as Mrs. 
ALLIN pushes Mrs. TUCKER aside 
and grasps his arm.) 

Mrs. Auutn: It isn’t possible, and yet 
I know it’s true! John! Help me 
take him to a chair. (JOHN hurries 
to obey.) 

Joun: Mother! I don’t understand. 
What’s come over him? 

Mrs. Auuin: It is the sudden shock of 
seeing me. (JOHN takes his other 
arm. The TINKER has put his hands 
to his face. He now takes them away 
and the false beard drops off.) 

Mrs. Tucker: Jenny! It’s the Clock 
Tinker! 

JENNY: I know. I suspected it when he 
came last year. 

JouN (As he and Mrs. ALIN assist the 
TINKER to armchair): Of course. 
Nobody else in Scarsborough is so 





considerate of his fellow man. 

Mrs. Aun (Emotionally): He is also 
something else, John. Oh, can’t 
you tell? (Jo the Tinker. Throwing 
herself on her knees beside him) Admit 
it, Marvin. God has brought us to- 
gether again at last. (JoHN stiffens. 
The TINKER sits hunched forward 
miserably. ) 

TINKER (Lowly; huskily): My sin has 
found me out. You must let me go. 
(Starts to rise, but Mrs. ALLIN’s 
quick grasp on his arm restrains him.) 

Mrs. Aun: There is no longer the 
need for you to hide, Marvin. The 
one who was really responsible is 
dead. 

TINKER (Lowly): What’s that you say? 

Mrs. Aun: It happened some months 
ago, but the news only reached me 
last week. Before he died, your 
brother confessed that he was the 
thief. Oh, it was cowardly of him to 
let us go on in ignorance. 

Tinker: He was so young and weak. 
It would have killed our mother if 
she had known how bad he was. 
(Brightening) But now I am free to 
go back to my family and mend 
their clocks for a change! (Chuckles. 
Jenny and Mrs. Tucker smile. The 
TINKER rises as he continues, turn- 
ing to Joun.) Are you disappointed, 
lad? 

Joun: Disappointed? If only you 
knew how many times I have wished 
I had a father like you. (He clears 
his throat.) 


TinKER: If only you knew how many 
times I have been tempted to reveal 
myself. Oh, charity, sweet charity. 
(Smiling around at them all) Had it 
not been for charity I might never 
have played Santa Claus, and would 
never have known. (7'0 Joun) You 
wanted a father, now you have one. 
(His arms are around Joun’s and 
Mrs. AuLIn’s shoulders. To JENNY) 
You wished for a husband, Mistress 
Jenny — you shall have one. (Takes 
Joun’s hand and leads him over to 
JENNY, placing their hands in each 
other’s as he continues) It is Santa 
Claus who speaks, and he knows. 
You see, John? You do reap what 
you sow, and I am reaping the re- 
wards of sacrifice. (Going back to 
Mrs. Aun) Oh, holy night — the 
time of miracles, when it is possible 
for our family to be brought to- 
gether again, the cloud of disgrace 
miraculously lifted from our heads. 
(Distant Christmas chimes and organ 
music fade in, playing ‘‘Silent Night.’’) 
Let us all rejoice and be thankful to 
Him who made it possible. God’s in 
His heaven, and all’s right with the 
world. (He embraces Mrs. ALLIN; 
JouN embraces JENNY; Mrs. TUCKER 
looks on with a smile and tears in her 
eyes. The music and sound of the 
chimes become quite loud, as the 
curtains close.) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 62) 
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That Christmas Feeling 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Fatuer, Harry Jackson 

Moruer, Gwen Jackson 

Dave | 

IRENE 

LOUISE 

JOHNNIE 

Tom Barry | 

Ruture Barry f 

Ist FIREMAN 

2nD FIREMAN 

VoIcEs OF CAROLERS 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Jackson 
family, gaily decorated for Christmas. 
In one corner is a large Christmas 
tree, with lights on it, but no other 
decorations. On a card table are pack- 
ages, wrapping paper, ribbon, and 
seals. Upstage center is a fireplace 
with a mirror over it. 

At Rise: JOHNNIE, seven years old, sits 
in a chair looking at a picture book. 
Lovisk, ten, sits at card table wrap- 
ping a present. MoTuer and FATHER 
are at stage center, getting ready to go 
to a party. Moruer holds a small hat 
in her hand. IreNz, thirteen, is 
fastening Moruer’s dress in_ the 
back. FATHER holds his suit coat over 
his arm. His overcoat and hat are on 
a chatr. 

JOHNNIE (Reading solemnly): “ ’Twas 
the night before Christmas and all 
through the house, not a creature 
was stirring, not even a mouse.” 


their children 


next-door neighbors 


Louise: It certainly isn’t that way 
around this house! Trying to get 


presents wrapped, and Mother and 
Dad rushing off to a Christmas 
party — 

FATHER (As he slips on suit coat): Are 
you ready, Gwen? 

Moruer: You’ve asked me that a 

Is my dress’ zipped 


dozen times. 
up, Irene? 

IRENE (Zipping it up): There, Mom, 
you're all set. 

Moruer (Putting hat on): No, I’m not. 
I can’t decide whether to wear this 
hat. (She turns and peers at herself in 
mirror.) 

Louise: Do wear it, Mom. It’s just 
right for a Christmas open house. 
(Dave, about fourteen, enters, carry- 
ing some wrapped packages. ) 

Dave: I have some of my presents 
wrapped. (He starts toward tree.) 

IRENE: You can’t put them under the 
tree, Dave. Wait till it’s trimmed. 

Dave: O.K. (He puts presents on a 
small table, then whistles as he notices 
Moruer.) That hat makes you look 
like a glamour girl, Mom. 

LoutsE: What did I tell you? It’s 
Christmasy, too, with all that sparkly 
stuff. 

FaTuHer: Yes, my dear. You look won- 
derful. Now, if we could just — 
Moruer (Walking about a little. She 
takes her hat off and puts it on at a 
different angle): I don’t feel wonder- 





ful. I’ve never heard of such a 
thing. Leaving our family and hav- 
ing to go to a party on Christmas 
Eve! 

Farner: I don’t like the idea much 
myself, but we’ve been over all that. 

Moruer: Your boss knows we have 
four children. 

Fatuer: He has such an affair every 
year and this year he seemed to feel 
very strongly that we should come. 
I somehow felt I couldn’t refuse. 

Moruer: I wish you had. We’re not 
ready for Christmas at all. The 
tree isn’t trimmed, the turkey isn’t 
stuffed, and there are presents still 
to be wrapped. We’re always up till 
two A.M., anyway. This year it’ll be 
six! 

Faruer: If we’d just get started, we 
might get home some time. Then 
we can take care of the tree and the 
presents. 

JOHNNIE: Won’t Santa Claus bring 
some of them? 

Moruer (Looking at JOHNNIE): Yes, 
of course he will. But just the same, 
there’s a lot to do, and I don’t like 
leaving you children. 

IRENE: Are Dave and I practically 
grown up or not? We can look after 
the kids. 

JOHNNIE (Putting down his book and 
rising): Who needs looking after, 
anyway’? (He goes off left.) 

Moruer: I’m worried about Johnnie. 
Someone at school told him there is 
no Santa Claus, and he doesn’t know 
what to believe. 

LovuisE: When he wakes up in the 
morning and sees all the presents, 
he’ll believe in Santa all right. 

Moruer: It’s a critical point in his 


46 


life and he needs his mother. 
IRENE: Now, you just go off to your 
party and have a good time. 
Moruer (Smiling): All right, I’ll stop 
fussing. (Putting one hand to her ear) 
Oh, my, I’ve forgotten my earrings. 
IRENE: While you're at it, I’d put on 
just a touch more lipstick. 
Moruer: All right, I will. (She goes off.) 
LoutseE (Holding up present she has been 
wrapping): Isn’t this one pretty? 
FaTHER (Sitting down): Yes, it is, and 
that reminds me. (Looking toward 
doorway left) I have a present for 
your mother and I don’t know when 
I’ll have time to get it wrapped. 
LouIseE: Goody, I’ll wrap it. 
FatHER (Glancing toward doorway 
again): Sh-h-h, not so loud! This 
present is breakable and I think 


Irene should take charge. 
Dave: Breakable? I’ll bet I know. It’s 


one of those new automatic electric 
coffee makers. 

Fatuer: No, it’s not. Last year I gave 
your mother that electric frying pan, 
and she remarked that I always give 
her something practical. I felt she 
would like something impractical for 
a change. 

IRENE: You’re right. 

FaTHER: She’s been talking and talk- 
ing about a glass bow! to put flowers 
in for the dining room table. 

IRENE: Yes, I know — one of those 
plain Swedish crystal bowls like the 
Barrys got for a wedding present. 

FaTHER: Exactly. Your mother even 
had the number of it. She said the 
bowl came from Kramers, and she 
was going to price it. I told her I 
thought it was foolish to spend 
money for a thing like that so she de- 





cided not to. (Smiling) Then she for- 
got and left the piece of paper with 
the number on the table. When she 
wasn’t looking, I slipped it into my 
pocket. The next day I went to 
Kramers and bought the bowl. I 
paid through the nose for it, so be 
very careful. It’s on the top shelf in 
the hall closet. Sh-h-h, now, here 
she comes. 
Moruer (/ntering. 
and 


She has coat on 

wearing earrings): Merry 
Christmas everyone, we’re off to the 
party. What are we waiting for? 

FarHEeR (Jumps to his feet grinning): 
What are we waiting for? I suppose 
I’m the one who had to find my ear- 
rings and put on more lipstick? I’m 
sure Mr. Santa Claus has less trouble 
getting started with all his reindeer. 
My dear, you look positively radiant. 


1s 


IRENE (Taking FaTHER’s hat and coat 
from chair and holding coat while he 
puts it on): Sir, your hat and coat. 

Farner (He slips into coat and with 
his hat in one hand offers an arm to 
Moruer): My lady, allow me. We 
are off to the Christmas festivities. 

Moruer: I think I’m going to enjoy 
it after all. Irene, see that Johnnie 
gets to bed all right. 

Farner: If you should need any help, 
our young newly-wed neighbors are 
right next door. 

IrnENE: Yes, Mrs. Barry said they’d 
keep an eye on us. 

Moruer (Laughing a little): Ruthie 
Barry is a dear, but she’s so young. 


She’s been over almost every day to 
ask me how to cook something or 
other. She hardly knows how to boil 
water. This morning I gave her my 
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recipe for turkey stuffing. I do hope 
it turns out all right. 

Faruer: I’m not worrying about the 
Barrys’ turkey. I’m worrying about 
ours. If we don’t get to that party 
and back again, you’ll never get ours 
stuffed at all. 

Moruer (Starting for door right): Yes, 
that’s right. 

JoHNNIE (Enters left) Mom, do you 
have to go? 

Morner: Yes, Johnnie. Now be a 
good boy and go to bed. In the 
morning Santa will have everything 
ready for Christmas. 

FaruEr (Opening door and leading 
Moruer owt): Goodbye, all of you, 
for a little while. We’ll be back be- 
fore you know it, for a merry, merry 
Christmas! 

Oruers: Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas! (MorHer and FaTrHER 
go out right and close the door.) 

IRENE: Johnnie, it’s time for you to go 
to bed. Come on, and I’ll read you a 
story. 

JOHNNIE: | guess I’m big enough to 
read to myself. (Picking up book he 
had been reading before) Vl read 
“The Night Before Christmas” again. 

IRENE: I’ll come in later to see that 
you are tucked in. 

Louise: In the morning, when you 
wake up, Santa will have been here 
with the presents. 

JOHNNIE (Going over to fireplace and 
peering in): This chimney doesn’t 
look big enough to me. Not for 
Santa Claus. 

Dave: He’ll squeeze down somehow. 

JOHNNIE: I’ve never seen him come. 

IRENE: Of course you haven’t. No one 
ever sees Santa come. He’s like 





magic — like everything else about 
Christmas. 

JOHNNIE: O.K. I guess I'll go to bed. 
(He goes off left with his book.) 

Dave: That’s that. I thought we’d 
have more trouble. 

IRENE: Poor kid. He’s kind of con- 
fused. I wish I knew the right thing 
to say. Mom’s the only one who 
could help him. 

Louise: She isn’t here, and neither is 
Dad. I don’t feel Christmasy any 
more, either. I did when I started 
wrapping my presents. Now, it’s 
lonesome, and not like Christmas 
Eve at all. 

IRENE: Now, Louise, don’t you start. 
It is Christmas Eve whether it feels 
like it or not — 

Dave: We have to wrap up the rest of 
our presents. 

IRENE: Don’t forget, we have to wrap 
Dad’s present for Mom, too. 

Louise (Suddenly smiling): Listen, I 
just had a wonderful idea! Why 
couldn’t we do everything? Then it 
would seem like Christmas Eve. 

Dave: Say, that’s a wonderful idea. 
We'll get everything all ready for 
Christmas! 


IRENE (Excited): I don’t see why we 
can’t. What a surprise for Mom and 
Dad when they get back! Let’s see, 
we'll have to get the tree decora- 
tions. Aren’t they on the high shelf 
in the kitchen, Dave? 


Dave: They always were, but I 
thought Mom said she was going to 
store them somewhere else. 

IRENE: Anyway, I’ll find them. 

Dave: I'll get Dad’s present. 

IRENE: Do be careful of that, Dave. 


We'll have to find Mom’s 
recipe for turkey stuffing. 

Louise: It’s probably in the kitchen. 

IRENE: No, it isn’t. The stuffing is like 
some of Mom’s other good things to 
eat. The recipe is in her head. 

Louise: Mom said she gave it to 
tuthie Barry. 

IRENE: That’s right, so she must have 
written it down. 


LOUISE: 


Louise: I’ll call her up, right away. 
(She goes to table and leafs through 
phone book.) 

Dave: Good. I’m going after the glass 
bowl. (He exits left.) 

Loutse: I'll bet Mom left that number 
of the bowl where Dad would find it 
on purpose. 

IRENE (Smiling): What if she did? 
This way she’s getting something 
she really wants. I’m going to find 
those tree decorations. (She exits.) 

Louise (Reading from phone book): 
Elm 214. (The doorbell rings. She 
puts down book, goes to door and opens 
it. RutTate Barry enters.) 

Rutuie: Hello, Louise. 
parents gone yet? 

Louise: Yes, Mrs. Barry. 
going to call you up. 

Rurtuie: I came over to find out how 
to make turkey stuffing. 

Louise: You did? That’s just what I 
was going to ask you. 

Rutuie: Oh, dear me. What’ll we do? 

Louise: I don’t know. We want to 
surprise Mom and get it done before 
she comes home. Mom gave you the 
recipe. She said so. 

Ruruie: Yes, she did, and I wrote it 
down as she talked. (Taking paper 
from her jacket pocket) Now I don’t 
quite know what it means. 


Have your 


I was just 





Louise (Going and looking at paper): 
Let me see. Sage, onion, melted but- 
ter, dry bread crumbs — doesn’t it 
sound good? 

Ruruis: Yes, those are the ingredients 

that part’s all right, but it says 
dry bread crumbs, and all my bread 
is fresh. I don’t know how to dry 
out the bread crumbs. 

Louise: There must be some way. I 
know. ‘Toast is dry. Why couldn't 
we put the slices of bread in the 
toaster? 

{UTHIE: We'll need a lot. I should 
think at least a whole loaf of bread 
for mine and two loaves for yours. 
It'll take a long time to toast all 
that bread. Why couldn’t we just 
put the loaves in the oven? That 
would dry them out fine. 

Louise: I guess it would. Why don’t 
you bring your bread over here and 


we'll dry it all out together. 


Rutuie: That’s a wonderful idea. 
(IRENE enters left.) 

IRENE: Louise, I can’t find the tree 
decorations anywhere. I’ve looked 
and looked. (She RUTHIE. ) 
Hello, Mrs. Barry. 

Rutruie: Hello, Irene. Have you 
looked under all the beds? I often 
find things under the bed. (There is 
a loud crash off left.) 

IRENE: What was that? 

Dave (Off): Oh, ouch! Oh, my gosh! 

IRENE: Dave! I hope he’s not hurt! 

LovutsE: He was getting the bowl. 
What if it’s broken? What’ll we do? 
(DavE enters left, limping a little, 
carrying a white box.) 

IRENE: Dave, are you hurt? 

Dave: No, I’m not, but the bowl — I 
haven’t looked at. it, but 


sees 


Irene, 


listen. (fe rattles the box.) 

IRENE (Taking lid off box and looking 
in, then closing it quickly): It looks 
like cracked ice. 

Rutuie: I’m so sorry. It was a Christ- 
mas present, I suppose. 

Dave: Not just a Christmas present. 
It was Dad’s present to Mom. | 
tried to be careful, but foot 
slipped. 


my 


IRENE: It was so expensive, and now 
Dad won’t have a present for Mom. 
Everything is going wrong 
whole Christmas! 

{uTHIE: What kind of bowl was it? 

LovIsE: One of those Swedish crystal 
bowls, just like yours, Ruthie. Mom 
admired it. 

Rututre: Then everything’s all right. I 
have two of them. 

LovuIsE: Two? 

Rutute: Yes, I got two just alike for 
wedding presents. Now, you see, 
there’s nothing to worry about. I'll 
go right home and get the bow! and 
the loaf of bread. 

IRENE: Even if you do have two, I 
don’t know what Dad and Mom will 
say. 

Dave: If we do take the bowl, I can 
start right after Christmas, and pay 
you from my allowance. I’m broke 
right now because of Christmas. 

Rutuie: Now, I won’t hear of your 
paying me. Your mother’s been so 
wonderful to me — all of you have 

-and this gives me a chance to do 
something for you. 

IRENE: I don’t know what to say. 

Rurure: Don’t say another word. 
Isn’t Christmas the time for giving? 
I’ll be right back, with the bow] and 
the bread. (She exits right.) 


our 





LouisE: That certainly saves the day. 
Now, I ought to start on the turkey 
stuffing. 

IRENE: All right. If you’re going to the 
kitchen, why don’t you take this box 
with the broken bow! and put it in 
the trash can by the back door? It’ll 
just upset Dad to see it. 

Louise: O.K., Irene. 
exits left) 

Dave: I still wonder what Dad will 
say about the bowl. 

IRENE: Maybe we needn’t tell him. 
(She pauses.) No, that would be 
wrong. 

Dave: I’m going to tell him. (He sits 
in chair, rubbing his leg a little.) 

IRENE: Mom and Dad will understand, 
so quit worrying. Now, if I could 
only find the tree decorations. 

Dave: Did you look on all the choset 
shelves? 

IRENE: All of them. What can we do? 
Getting the tree all trimmed was 
going to be the best surprise of all. 
(LOUISE enters left.) 


(Takes box and 


Loutse: Everything’s ready to start 
the stuffing. 
bread 


I have two loaves of 
out, Mrs. 
Jarry gets here with hers, we can 
put them in the oven. 


and as soon as 

(The door 
opens right and RuTuHiE rushes in, 
carrying a loaf of bread and a box 
like the one Louse has just taken out.) 

Rurute (Gaily): Here I am again, and 
Tom’s coming, too. Here’s the bow] 
and you don’t have to worry about 
(She trips and the box and the loaf of 
bread go flying across the floor.) 
Oh-h-h! Oh, my! Now, look what 
I’ve done. 

Dave: Another bow] gone! 

Louise: Maybe it didn’t break. 


[RENE: 


I’m afraid to look. (Tom 
Barry enters, carrying glass bowl in 
one hand and three or four boxes under 
his arm.) 

Tom (Grinning): Hello, 
Here’s your bowl. 

Rvurute: Bowl? But Tom, I stumbled, 
and the bowl was in that box. 

Tom: It was in that box, but I took it 
out because I thought you might 
drop it on the way over. Here it is, 
safe and sound. 


everyv< ye. 


{uTHIE: Tom, you’re so smart, you’re 
wonderful! (She reaches for bowl.) 
Now, we can put the bow! in the box. 

Tom (Holding it away): No, you don’t. 
Irene, you’d better take care of it. 
Now, put it in the box and wrap it 
up pretty. (IRENE takes bowl and 
sets it on card table. Louise picks up 
box and bread. She hands box to 
IRENE, who puts bowl in box.) 

IRENE: I’ll do it right away before 
anything else happens. (She quickly 
puts a ptece of Christmas paper 
around the box and sticks it down with 
two or three stickers.) 

Loutse: I'll take your bread out to the 
kitchen, and start drying it with 
ours. I’ve turned on the oven. (She 
goes off left with bread.) 

Tom: Dave, why don’t you and I start 
trimming the Christmas tree? 

Dave: We haven’t any decorations. 

Tom (Holding up boxes): That’s what 
you think. What do you suppose I 
have in these boxes? (He puts boxes 
on table and takes lids off.) Christmas 
tree balls, all shapes and sizes — 
not to mention tinsel. 

IRENE (Putting down package and 
coming to look): They’re beautiful! 
But where — did you get them? 





Tom: Ruthie always buys enough, not 
to say too much. 

Rutuie: I wanted to be sure we had 
plenty. 

Tom: We have enough decorations to 
trim two or three trees. Come on, 
let’s get to work! (He starts hanging 
balls on tree.) 

IRENE: They’re such beautiful decora- 
tions. Mom and Dad will certainly 
be surprised. I can help trim now, 
too, but I’ll have to go look at 
Johnnie first. (She starts left as 
LOUISE enters.) 

Louise: Everything’s all set. 
bread’s drying in the oven. 
IRENE: Good, I’ll be back in a minute. 

(She goes out left.) 

Loutse: Look at the tree! 
the decorations. 

Dave: No, we didn’t. These are brand 
new. The Barrys brought them. 
Louise: Christmas Eve is turning out 

_ to be wonderful after all! 

Dave: Thanks to our neighbors. 

Tom: This is fun for us, too. 

Louise (Glancing 
Look, it’s snowing. 

LoutsE: A white Christmas! 

RuTHIE: Our first one. 

Tom (Putting his arm around RuTuie): 
May all your Christmases be white! 

IRENE (Enters left, wpset): Johnnie is 
not in his bed. 

Dave (Laughing): He can’t have gone 
far. Mom said she left some Christ- 
mas cookies in the kitchen for when 
the carolers come around. 

IRENE: That’s the first thing I thought 
of, but he’s not in there. 

Rutute: Maybe he went out the back 
door and over to a neighbor’s. 

Louise: He wouldn’t do that at night. 


The 


You found 


toward window): 
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At least he never does. 

Tom: Then he’s in the house some- 
where, and we'll look. (He starts left 
as the phone rings.) 

Rutuie: Maybe this is about Johnnie. 

IRENE: I do hope it isn’t Mom calling 
to find out if we’re all mght. (She 
picks up phone.) I'll have to tell her. 
(Into phone) Hello . . . Who? . 
You just looked out the window and 
saw a little boy on our roof? . 
(Excitedly) Oh, my! Thank you 
very much! (She hangs up and turns 
to others.) Mrs. Cole, from across the 
street, says there’s a little boy up 
on our roof! 

Louise: It must be Johnnie. 

IRENE: How will we ever get him 
down? (She starts right and Dave 
follows.) 

Tom: Wait a minute, let’s take it easy. 
If we all rush out, he may get excited 
and slip on the snow. Let me go out 
first and talk to him. (He exits right.) 

RutTure: What made the child climb 
out there? 

Louise: To look for Santa Claus, of 
course. He wants to make sure there 
is one. 

IRENE: How did he ever get there? 

Dave: That’s easy — up the side of the 
dormer. All you do is hold on to the 
gutter. I used to climb out when I 
had that room, but I never did it 


when it was snowing and slippery. 
Louise (Almost crying): What if he 


falls? Just think if Mom and Dad 
come home and — 

Rutwie: Tom will get him down some- 
how. (Tom re-enters right, stamping 
snow off feet.) 

Tom: He’s up there all right. He has 
his snowsuit on and he’s right on 





the peak. He’s afraid to start down. 

IRENE: What’ll we do? 

Tom: I'll get my ladder. 
just to sit tight. 

Dave: I doubt if we need a ladder. I 
think we can get him in the way he 
got out — through the window. 

Tom: It’s slippery. 

Dave: If you'll sit on the window sill 
and just hold onto my feet, I can 
reach him and pull him in. 

Tom: That sounds all right. 


1 told him 


I think 
it’s the best way to do it. Come on, 
Dave. (Tom and Dave go off left.) 

Louise: Maybe we can go out front 
and watch. 

IRENE: No, it might make them nerv- 
ous. 

Louise: It’s so hard — just waiting, 

wondering if Johnnie’s going to 
fall 

Rute: Try not to worry. 
won’t let him fall. 

IRENE: I do hope they get him in be- 
fore Mom and Dad get home. If 
they turn in the drive and see 
Johnnie sitting up on the 
they’ll be frantic. 

Louise: Poor Johnnie, sitting up there 
all alone with the wind blowing the 
snow around him 
Santa Claus. 

IRENE: I’ll bet he won’t climb out to 

This 
should be a good lesson. (Fire sirens 
are heard off right.) Oh-h-h, what’s 
that? 

Louise: It sounds like fire sirens. 

RUTHIE (Running to window): It ts fire 
sirens — and a big red fire truck is 
just pulling in the driveway! 

IrENE: Mrs. Cole must have called 
them to get Johnnie off the roof! 


Tom 


roof, 


waiting for 


watch for Santa Claus again. 


{uTHIE: I'll bet Tom has him in by 
how. 

IRENE: Then we can just send the fire- 
men away. 


JOHUNNIE (Off left): | was not seared. I 


could have stayed up there all night. 

IRENE: It’s Johnnie. He’s all right. 
(Tom and Dave enter left with 
JOHNNIE. He wears snowsuit over 
pajamas but during next few lines, he 
unzips jacket and removes it.) 

Dave (Laughing): Scared or not, it’s a 
good thing we got you in before Dad 
got home. 

Tom: I guess it’s still too early for 
Santa and his reindeer, but we did 
see a big red fire truck. (There is a 
loud knock on door right.) 

IRENE: Here they are. They’ve come 
to get Johnnie off the roof. 

Dave (Starting right): I'll tell them we 
don’t need them. (Dave opens door 
and 2 FIREMEN enter, carrying fire 
extinguishers.) Merry Christmas, 
fellows. Thanks for coming, but we’ve 
already got my kid brother down 
from the roof. 

Ist Fireman (Crossing left): We see 
you did. (He continues off left.) 

Dave: So I guess it was kind of a false 
alarm. 

2nD FrreEMAN: That’s what you think. 
(2ND FirEMAN starts left as MoTHER 
and FATHER enter excitedly right.) 

Moruer: The house is on fire! 

IRENE: No, it isn’t, Mom. 

2np FireMAN: There’s smoke pouring 
out of your back window! (He goes 
off left.) 

FaTHER: Yes, we saw it, too. 

Moruer: Hurry, get your coats on. 

Tom: You can come over to our house. 

Moruer: Why should all this happen 





on Christmas Eve? (The Firemen 
re-enter, grinning.) 

Ist FireEMAN: Merry Christmas, folks. 
It’s all over but the smoke. 

FatHerR: How did you get it out so 
fast? 

Ist Fireman: I turned off the oven, 
took out a tray with three loaves of 
bread burned to a crisp, and chucked 
them into the snow in the back 
yard. 

Louise: Our bread for the stuffing. 
forgot all about it! 

Rurure: So did I. Your recipe said 
dry bread crumbs so we were drying 
out the bread in the oven. 

Mornuer: You needn’t have done that. 
I have two jars of bread crumbs all 
ready. Now, why don’t we fix our 
Christmas dinners together? You 
bring your turkey over and I’l] show 
you how to stuff it. If you’ve got 
cranberries any other special 
things that you don’t know how to 
fix, bring them, too. 

Tom: It’s a wonderful idea. We can 
learn how to get ready for Christmas 
from an expert. 

Rutuie: We'll be right back. (She 
takes Tom’s hand and they hurry out.) 

Louise: This will be fun, but we 
wanted to surprise you and have the 
turkey all stuffed. 


I 


or 


Ist Fireman: You sure did surprise 
your mother. 


Louise: We could have stuffed it all 
right, too, if Johnnie hadn’t climbed 
out on the roof. 

Moruer (Excitedly): Johnnie on the 
roof! (Rushing to JoHNNIE) How 
awful! 

FATHER: Gwen, 


don’t get excited. 
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He’s not on the roof now. He’s 
right here. 

Moruer: Johnnie, are you all right? 

JOHNNIE: Sure, I was just waiting for 
Santa. 

2nD FrreMAN: Guess lots of boys and 
girls are doing that tonight, but I 
think the best place to wait is in bed. 

Ist FrREMAN: Yes, and we had better 
be getting back on duty to see that 
Santa gets here all right. 

JOHNNIE: What do you mean? 

Ist FrREMAN: You never can tell. 
might get 
him down 
stuck. 

JOHNNIE: Did he ever? 

2nD FirEMAN: Nope, but there’s al- 
ways a first time for everything. We 
wouldn’t want that to happen. 
(Waving) Merry Christmas to all. 

Ist FrREMAN: Merry Christmas! 

FatHer: Thanks again, and a Merry 
Christmas to you! (FIREMEN go out 
right, closing the door.) 

IRENE: Christmas Eve is always excit- 
ing but I think this has been the 
most exciting one we’ve ever had! 


We 
a call from Santa to help 
a chimney. He might get 


Louise: We’ve been so busy, Mom. 

IRENE: The tree’s almost trimmed. 

MorTuer: So it is, and it’s simply 
beautiful. Those can’t be our 
decorations. They look so new and 
shiny. 

IRENE: No, Mr. 
brought them. 
ours. 


and Mrs. Barry 
We couldn’t find 


Dave: They’ve helped us with every- 
thing, Dad. 

JOHNNIE (Sleepily): But Christmas 
isn’t here yet. We don’t have the 
presents until tomorrow morning. 





FaTHER: So we don’t, but your mother 
and I have had a fine Christmas 
present already. 

Moruer: We do have a Christmas sur- 
prise for all of you. 

Dave: What’s happened? 

FatHer: There was a good reason for 
my boss wanting us at that party 
tonight. I have a new job. I’ve 
been promoted to be manager of the 
entire plant. 

Dave: What do you know? Congratu- 
lations, Dad. 

IRENE: Dad’s a VIP! 

Louise: Another Christmas surprise. 

Moru_er (Going to JoHNNIE): Johnnie 
dear, you’re almost asleep. You 
must go straight to bed. 

JOHNNIE: O.K., Mom. I guess I am 
sleepy. (He gets up and Mom takes 
his hand.) Maybe I’ll just go to bed. 

Dave: No more watching for Santa 
Claus. 

JOHNNIE: Santa will come all right. 
The firemen said so. (JOHNNIE and 
Moruer go off left.) 

FatTHEeR: Everything’s all right with 
Johnnie. I feel just the way he does. 
I’m not sleepy, but suddenly that 
good old Christmas feeling is stealing 
over me. (He sits down in easy chair, 
relaxing.) 

Tom (As he and Rutute enter right. He 
carries the turkey and Rutuie has a 
basket.) : Here we are again, all ready 
to learn how to fix Christmas dinner. 

Rutuie: I brought cranberries and 
sweet potatoes, and everything we'll 
need. (As she and Tom put their 


things on the table) Christmas is so 
exciting! 

Fatuer: Yes, Christmas is exciting. 
The best part of all is that real 
Christmas feeling. 

Tom: I think I know what you mean, 
Mr. Jackson. Of course, this is our 
first Christmas together. (He takes 
Rurute’s hand.) 

FarHerR: We've had a great many 
Christmases together. But that 
special Christmas feeling always 
comes just as though it’s something 
new that you’re experiencing for the 
first time. A sense of peace steals 


over you. (CAROLERS are heard off 
singing a Christmas carol.) 

IRENE: Dad, listen, it’s the carolers. 

Farner: Yes, they are a part of Christ- 
mas Eve. (MoTHER enters, carrying 
a large plate of cookies.) 

Moruer: Johnnie fell asleep the min- 


ute his head touched the pillow. 
Tom and Ruthie, I’m so glad you 
got back in time for the carolers. 
(She passes cookies.) Let’s invite our 
singing friends in for refreshments. 
(LovIsE rushes to door right and opens 
it as CAROLERS finish carol.) 

Louise: Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas! (There are shouts of 
“Merry Christmas!” from CAROLERS 
offstage. FATHER goes to door smiling 
and motions with his arm.) 

FatuHer: Come in, come in, all of you. 
And a Merry, Merry Christmas! 
(Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 86) 





Setting Santa Straight 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
‘Tinker, Santa’s handyman 
Muss Merry, Santa’s secretary 
GROOMER, Santa’s stableman 
Mrs. SANTA CLAus 
SANTA CLAUS 
acing 
Tuck 
PECK 
Puck 
JeFFRY, child in the first corner of the 
world 
SUSAN ) 
LINDA ? children in the second corner of 
“| the world 


interviewers 


Rutu, child in the third corner of the 


world 

GILBERT \ children in the fourth corner 

Cuuck | of the world 

Time: A few days before Christmas. 

SETTING: SANTA’S office in his house at 
the North Pole. 

Ar Rise: TINKER is working furiously 
on a huge TV set, with tools, wire, 
tubes, etc., scattered on the floor around 
him. Miss Merry is at a desk or 
table on the other side of the room en- 
gulfed in mail, trying to sort the let- 
ters into stacks. 

Miss Merry (Looking up): How is it 
coming, ‘Tinker? 

TINKER: Sometimes I think it was a 
crazy idea, trying to get television 
up here at the North Pole. Then 
again, I think it might work. How 
much time is left? 

Miss Merry (Looking at watch): | 


asked Santa to come to the office at 
2:30 sharp. I told him we would 
have a surprise for him. You still 
have a little time, Tinker. Don’t get 
nervous. 

TINKER: Don’t get nervous, she says, 
when a connection like this has never 
been tried before! Just keep as cool 
as a cucumber on an iceberg! (Looks 
at Miss Merry desperately) What 
if it doesn’t work, Miss Merry, after 
all our trouble? 

Miss Merry: Something has to work. 
Santa can’t go on like this. (Looks 
at cluttered desk and sighs) If only 
children wouldn’t write so’ many 
letters asking for expensive presents! 
Santa’s afraid the “gimme”’ epidemic 
has gone so far it’s blotted out the 
spirit of Christmas. I tell him it 
isn’t that children are more demand- 
ing than they used to be — it’s just 
that there are more children. More 
children, more letters! (TINKER nods, 
then squirms under set to do some ad- 
gusting. Miss Merry goes back to 
her work. In a moment, GROOMER 
staggers in with a sack of letters.) 

Groomer: Picked up some more, Miss 
Merry. Never saw the likes — the 
way they keep drifting down. 

Miss Merry: Oh, dear, more letters — 
and everyone asking for preposterous 
presents. I’m afraid Santa will lose 
another ten pounds. 

GrRooMER: Isn’t he any better yet? 

Miss Merry: He’s worse, if anything, 





Groomer. He’s just never been like 
It isn’t that he’s really 
sick, but he’s lost all his energy, all 
his gusto. 

GROOMER: 


this before. 


What’s Santa without 


gusto? Has his wife tried giving him 


blackstrap molasses? Brewers’ yeast? 


‘ 


Wheat germ? Yogurt? Vitamin ( 
and calcium? That’s how I keep the 
reindeer in trim. 

Miss Merry: Santa’s wife has tried 
everything, including a double dose 
of old-fashioned sulphur and mo- 
lasses. Nothing seems to help. 

GROOMER: What about a massage? | 
could give him a good rubbing, the 
way I do the reindeer. 

Miss Merry: Mrs. Santa has used 
the electric vibrator on him morning, 
noon, and night for the past week, 
and it hasn’t pepped him up a bit. 

GROOMER: What’s the solution, Miss 
Merry? Christmas comes on Thurs- 
day. 

Miss Merry: I don’t know. The elves 
are beside themselves trying to get 
all the toys finished and painted. 
Even if they do finish, who’s going 
to deliver them, unless Santa has a 
change of heart? 

GROOMER (Shaking his head): Nobody 
could ever take Santa’s place. Well, 
do you want me to leave the rest of 
the letters out there in the snow, or 
shall I keep picking them up? 

Miss Merry: Better pick them up, 
Groomer. Shall I send one of the 
elves to help? 

Groomer: They’re busy enough in the 
workshop. I’ve got time on my 

hands today, vou know, with four 

of the reindeer gone on that gallop 
poll. 


Miss Merry: That’s right. (Looks at 
watch) If all went well with the rein- 
deer, the four reporters should be 
stationed in the four corners of the 
world by now. And if all goes well 
on this end, Tinker will have things 
fixed so we'll be able to see the boys 
and girls being questioned, on tele- 
vision, 

GROOMER: Sounds like reaching for the 
Northern Lights to me. 
Miss Merry: Hurry and catch up 
with the letters, Groomer, and then 
slip in to watch the program. 

GrooMER (Kagerly): Thanks, 
Merry. (Hurries out) 

TINKER (Scrambling out from under TV 
set): I’ll give her a try now just to 
see if she’s in focus. (Turns knobs. 
Susan, Linpa, and RosBin appear on 
TV stage, wobbling around, as they 
sing “Jingle Bells’? quaveringly. As 
TINKER works with knobs, the girls 
gradually straighten up and_ their 
voices clear.) There! 

Miss Merry: That’s fine, 
(Girls exit at end of song.) 
TINKER: Now to clear the circuits to 

the walkie-talkies. 

Miss Merry: Don’t get nervous. [’ll 
have to talk to Santa first, anyway, 
and show him some of the letters. 
(Both work quietly for a minute. Then 


Miss 


Tinker. 


Mrs. Santa CLaus comes in, stops 
near door and speaks urgently over her 
shoulder. ) 

Mrs. Santa: Come on, dear. I’m sure 
the surprise is something besides 
letters. After all, they’re no surprise 
at this time of year. 

Santa (Hntering tentatively): Gimme 
this, gimme that! I tell you, I’m 
putting my foot down! (He puts his 





foot down so hard he hurts his toe. 
Hops in on one foot. When he sees the 
TV set, he stops and looks in amaze- 
ment.) What’s that thing doing in my 
office? 

Mrs. Sanra: I’m as much in the dark 
as you are. They wouldn’t let me in 
here all day. It must have something 
to do with the surprise. 

Santa: What is it, Miss Merry? 

Miss Merry: Something that’s never 
been tried before at the North Pole. 
Perhaps Tinker had better explain. 
He’s underneath. (Calls) Tinker! 

Santa (Loudly): Tinker! 

TINKER (Sticking his head out): Yes, 
sir? 

Santa: Is this supposed to be a sur- 
prise? 

TInKER: It certainly is, sir. If it works 
I’ll be as surprised as you are! We'll 
see in a few minutes. (Ducks under 
TV set again) 

Santa: What’s it all 
Merry? 

Miss Merry: An experiment, Santa. 
With this life-size television we hope 
to show you that children in the 
world haven't really changed. Maybe 
they do ask for a lot of things in 
their letters, but they haven’t lost 
the Christmas spirit. (Tentatively) 
We hope! 


about, Miss 


Santa: How is this contraption going 
to prove that? 


Mrs. Santa: I love experiments, 
whether they prove anything or not! 
Miss Merry: Tinker fixed up four sets 
of walkie-talkie-picture transmitters, 
and four of your helpers went. off 
with them before dawn this morning 
to the four corners of the world. 
Santa: How? 


Miss Merry: They rode four of the 
reindeer. We had a hard time per- 
suading Groomer to cooperate, but 
he finally agreed. 

Santa: I still don’t get the point, Miss 
Merry. 

Mrs. Santa: Oh, I do. It’s a practice 
run, dear. So if you still feel too dis- 
couraged on Christmas Eve, the 
others can take over your job. 

Miss Merry: No, no. Nobody could 
ever take over Santa’s job. Our 
idea is quite different. We feel that 
the “gimmes,”’ as Santa calls them, 
are only skin deep. Jnside the chil- 
dren are just as eager to give as to 
get. So Teck and Tuck and Peck 
and Puck have gone to the four 
corners of the world to take a poll. 
They are due to begin their inter- 
views in a few minutes. (GROOMER 
appears at door with more letters. He 
stands listening.) 

Santa: Hummmp! So you think the 
“gimmes”’ are just skin deep, do you? 
You think the children still know 
that Christmas means giving as well 
as getting? I contend that they have 
such highfalutin ideas of what they 
‘vant these days, they haven’t time 
. think of anyone else. Are there 
any letters that haven’t been filed? 

GROOMER (Coming in): Letters! Here’s 
the latest 
still coming down. (Dumps letters on 
top of others) 

Santa: Now, Miss Merry, pick a 
couple of letters at random and read 
them to me. We’ll see who’s right. 

Mrs. Santa: Let me pick them! Miss 
Merry has worked hard enough to- 
day. (Hurries to desk) Eeney, meeny, 
miney, mo. (Picks out two letters) 


collection, and they’re 





Santa: All right. Read them. 

Mrs. SANTA (Opening first letter, read- 
ing): “My name is Henry, and I am 
nine years old. I want an atomic 

engine that I can hitch to my bi- 

cycle. I want an electric train with 
enough track to go around the living 
room twice. If you handle ponies up 

there, I’d like a brown one with a 

white mark on its nose. Of course, 

I’ll need a saddle, too. Your friend, 

Henry.” 

You must ad- 
mit children have changed. 

Mrs. Santa: Times have changed, 
too, dear. It’s next to impossible to 
buy a fur lap robe for vour sleigh 
these days. 


SANTA: Such big ideas! 


(Opens second letter and 

begins to read) “Dear Santa, have 

those wrist 

don’t 
I hope you bring one to put in my 
stocking...” 

Santa: Put in her stocking indeed! 
What does she think I’m made of 
solid gold diamonds? 

Miss Merry: It’s almost time for the 
telecast, folks. Perhaps we’d better 
get (Miss Merry and 
GROOMER arrange four chairs in front 
of the TV and put a chair near the set 
for TINKER. ) 


heard about 
watches that 


you new 


need winding? 


seated. 


TINKER: Keep your fingers crossed, 
everyone. (70 Miss Merry) Teck 
was to come on first, wasn’t he? 


Miss Merry: Yes, from the first 
corner of the world. at exactly 2:35 
our time. Just a second or two from 
now. 

Tinker: The dials are all set 
walks onto TV stage.) 

Teck (Softly): Calling the North Pole, 
calling the North Pole. 


(Teck 


Tinker: A little more volume ought to 
do it. (Turns knobs) 

Sanva: Well, I never thought I’d sit in 
on anything like this 
television! 

Teck (Full voice): | 
matic transmitter all set 


- life-sized 


have the auto- 
up. Til 
stop the first girl or boy who passes 
It’s a 
bright December day here in the first 


by and ask some questions. 


corner of the world. The streets and 

stores are all decorated for Christ- 

mas. The air tingles with excite- 
ment. Wait, here comes a youngster. 
He seems to be in a hurry, but Ill 
try to talk. (JEFFRY 
hurries on T'V stage.) Just a minute, 
sonny, What’s the hurry? 

Jerrry: | 


to get him 


have something for my 
sister. Look! (Holds up pen) A re- 
tractable pen — red and gold! 
Teck: How old is your sister? 
JEFFRY: Not quite four. 
Teck: She uses a retractable pen? 
Jerrry: No. It’s like this, see. We 
had a grab-bag at school, and every- 
one drew a present. I got a bag of 
marbles. But since | deliver papers 
after school, I never have time to 
play marbles. So I traded for a 
But my Dad isn’t very 
musical, so I traded again for this 
retractable pen. 
Teck: I don’t see what your Dad’s 
being musical has to do with it. 
Jerrry: That’s My 
doesn’t have anything to give my 


harmonica. 


easy, sister 
Dad for Christmas. She’s too young 
So I’m 
giving her the pen to give to Dad. 
Teck’ It sounds rather involved. 
Jerrry* Not at all. It’s just a case of 
figuring things out, so the right 


to earn money, of course. 





present gets to the right person. 
Teck: But where do you come in? 
Jerrry: Me? (Laughs) I certainly 
didn’t need a bag of marbles. (Pulls 
Christmas seals from pocket) Say, 
Mister, you your 
Christmas seals yet? I’m selling 
them. Just a penny apiece, and it’s 
for a good cause. How many will 
you take? A hundred? Two hun- 
dred? 
Teck: | 
when I left home this morning. 
Jerrry (Looking at him skeptically): 
Everybody buys seals. It’s part of 
Christmas. 
Teck: Look, what’s your name? 
Jerrry: Jeffry. 

Teck: I’m going to put in a good word 
for you with Santa Claus, Jeffry. 
JEFFRY: Say, are you kidding? (Goes 

out) 


have bought 


- I forgot to take any money 


Teck (Softly, into mike): Have you 
been listening, Santa Claus? 

Santa: Well! That boy Jeffry didn’t 
have himself on his hands at all, did 


he? He was thinking about others 
more than about himself. 

Miss Merry: Now it’s time to switch 
to the second corner of the world, 
where Tuck is waiting. At least, I 
hope he’s waiting. 

TinKER (Tinkering): So do I. (Tuck 
comes on TV stage.) Ah, there he is. 

Tuck (Into mike): Are you there? 
Am I getting through to you? The 
equipment’s all set up, ready to go. 
Here come three girls walking down 
the street. I’ll ask a few questions. 
(Susan, Linpa, and Rosin enter.) 
Just a moment, girls. I’m a roving 
reporter. Tell me, have you any 
plans for Christmas? 


Susan: Plans for Christmas? Well, I 
should say. 

LinpA: We’re the Three Carolers. We 
won’t have a free minute from now 
till Christmas night. 

Tuck: What do you mean? 

Rosin: We’re singing carols at all the 
hospitals, the railroad station, and 
the Retirement Center, and = on 
Christmas Eve we’re going from 
house to house to sing for our friends 
and neighbors. (Begins singing a 
carol; others join in for a few lines.) 

Tuck: You'll be giving folks a lot of 
pleasure, I can see that. Do you get 
paid for it? 

SusAN: Sometimes. 
want it, but people just naturally 
like to give at Christmas time. We 
turn the money over to the Women’s 
Service Club for Christmas baskets. 
That way everybody’s happy. 

LINDA: By the way, wouldn’t you like 
to contribute a little something for 
the Christmas Basket fund? 

Tuck: I —I didn’t bring a cent with 
me today. 

Linpa: We’ll be singing at the Com- 
munity Hospital this afternoon, if 
you should find some change in your 
pocket! (Girls go out.) 

Tuck (Into mike): Did I get through to 
you, Santa? I feel like two cents, 
without enough to buy a 
chicken leg for one of those Christ- 
mas baskets! (Coes out) 

Santa: Hmmmm. What’s happened to 
the gimme epidemic all of a sudden? 
I hope one of the reporters remem- 
bers to ask about the letters. 

Miss Merry: Maybe Peck will. He’s 
next. (TINKER ts working the dials.) 
In the third corner of the world. 


Not because we 


even 





(Peck walks on TV stage.) 
there he is, big as life! 
Peck (Into mike): Can you hear me? 
Can you see me up there at the 
North Pole? Whew, it’s warm here 
in the third corner of the world! 
You’d never know it was December. 
But the excitement of Christmas is 
in the air just the same. I’m stand- 
ing here on a street corner, waiting 


Look, 


to question the first boy or girl who 
Hold on, it looks as if 


it’s going to be a teen-ager. 


happens by. 

(Rutu 

enters.) Would you mind answering 

a few questions for a special tele- 
vision audience, Miss? 

tutu: If it won’t take too long. 
on my way to work. 

Peck: What kind of work? 
are you? 


I’m 
How old 


Rutu: I’m 14 going on 15. 
the neighborhood. 
Everyone wants to go Christmas 


I baby-sit 
for women in 


shopping these days, so I’m very 


busy. 
Peck: Do 
sitting? 
Rutu: Oh, yes. 
Peck: What do you do with your 
money — buy things for yourself? 
tuTH: Mostly I’ve been saving it for 


you get paid for baby 


Christmas, to buy presents for my 
family. 

Peck: Of course, you’re too old now, 
but did you ever write a letter to 
Santa Claus asking for presents? 

Rutu (Laughing): Did I ever? I still 
write him letters, sometimes a dozen 
a day! 

Peck: You do? 

tuTH: It’s a wonderful way to enter- 
tain the children when I baby-sit. 
We think of all the presents imagin- 


able, write them down in a letter to 
Santa, and send the letter whisking 
up the chimney. 

Peck: You mean — you do it to enter- 
tain the kids? You don’t really ex- 
pect to get all those things? 

turu: It’s a sort of game, you see. 
Nobody expects to get a rocket to 
the moon! 

Peck: Ill be switched! I'll bet Santa 
Claus never thought of that angle. 
tuTH: Now if you don’t mind, I have 

to hurry along. Merry Christmas! 

Peck: Merry Christmas! (Voice fades 
and he exits as TINKER turns dial.) 

Santa (Laughing): So that’s why I get 
so many letters!) The joke’s on me. 
Baby sitters. So the 
gimmes are gimmicks! 

Mrs. You get 
every year, dear. 

Tinker (Turning dials): Now for the 
last corner of the world, where Puck 
is stationed.  Let’s what he 
comes up with. (PUCK appears on 
TV stage, swaying from side to side.) 
Not a very goou 


some of 


SANTA: more useful 


see 


Just a 

(Makes adjustments, Puck 
straightens up.) That’s better. 

Puck: 


ynnection. 
minute. 
Good afternoon, up there. 
Sorry I have to be so abrupt, but 
Two 
boys with their arms full of toys. 
(GILBERT and Cuuck enter carrying 
toys.) Hello. You must have been 
Christmas shopping. 


someone’s coming already. 


GILBERT: No. These toys aren’t new; 
they’re old ones we collected. The 
firemen down at the station fix them 
for the orphanage. 

sand- 

papering. painting, varnishing, glu- 

ing. We’ve been working for more 


Cuuck: We help all we can 





than two weeks, after school. 
GILBERT: It’s fun helping the firemen 
get them working again. Do you 
have any old toys to give, sir? 
Puck: Er not old ones, I’m afraid, 
but I certainly admire your spirit. 
Merry Christmas! 
Boys: Same to you. (They hurry out.) 
Puck: Same to you up there at the 
North Pole! (Tinker turns off TV. 
SANTA jumps up, full of energy.) 
Santa: Merry Christmas to everyone, 
from one corner of the world to the 
other. What are we sitting here for, 
watching television in the middle of 
a busy afternoon? We have stacks 
of toys to finish and pack. We have 
to shine up the old sleigh and polish 
What are we waiting 
for? We can’t disappoint those mil- 


the harness. 


lions of youngsters bubbling over 
with Christmas spirit. 
Mrs. Santa: It’s good to see you full 


Santa: Tinker, we can use you in the 
workshop, in the motor and engine 
department. Groomer, with four of 
the reindeer gone, you can help out 
with the hobbyhorses today. Miss 
Merry, get my address book up to 
date, will you, please? 
Mrs. Santa Claus 

Mrs. Santa: What can I do? 

Santa: Throw out all that old sulphur 
and molasses and come help wrap 

Let’s get 

We’ve a job to do 

a wonderful, exciting, satisfying 
job to do! (SantTA hurries out with 

Mrs. Santa and GrooMer. TINKER 


And you, 


the Christmas candy. 


going, everyone! 


holds back a moment.) 
Miss Merry: Well, it worked, Tinker. 
TINKER (Nodding happily): All goes 
to show, Miss Merry, that Christmas 
is still Christmas, after all! (Curtain) 


THE END 


of the Old Nick again, Santa. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
SETTING SANTA STRAIGHT 

Characters: 10 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Traditional costumes for Santa 
Claus and Mrs. Santa Claus; work clothes 
for Tinker and Groomer; tailored dress for 
Miss Merry; matching show costumes for 
Susan, Linda and Robin; overcoats, with 
perhaps some Christmas trim for the inter- 
viewers and the children. 

Setting: Santa’s office in his house at the North 
Pole. The most conspicuous thing in the 
room is a huge television set. It is on a 
small raised platform, the front and sides 
curtained, big enough to hold four children. 
The front can be framed in to look like a 
TV set, or this may be merely suggested. 
It is placed so that live players can enter 
either from the back or the side, whichever 
is more convenient. ; 

Properties: Tools, for Tinker; watch, for Miss 
Merry; letters, for Groomer; Christmas 
seals and pen, for Jeffrey; toys, for Gilbert 
and Chuck. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


A Treasury of 
Christmas Plays 
edited by Sytv1a E. KAMERMAN 
The 40 traditional and modern one- 
act plays in this collection convey ef- 
fectively the message and meaning of 
Christmas. Included are contemporary 
comedies, dramatizations of the Christ- 
mas Story, plays with musical back- 
grounds, etc. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

509 pgs.; $5.00 


Gold Medal Plays 
for Holidays 


by HeLeNn Louise MILLER 


Thirty lively dramas for important 
holidays and special occasions through- 
out the year. The plays are simple for 
young players to produce, will enter- 
tain their audiences, and give extra 
meaning to classroom and assembly 
programs. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pgs. ; $4.75 


Radio Plays from 
Shakespeare 
by Lewy OLFSONn 
The dramatic suspense and rich lan- 
uage of Shakespeare’s plays have been 
aithfully retained in these half-hour 
radio adaptations of ten famous 
comedies and tragedies: A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, As 
You Like It, The Tempest, Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, King 
Lear, and Macbeth. 
Junior and Senior High 193 pgs.; $3.75 


(Standard Clothbound Books) 


PLAYS, Inc. 


Publishers 











8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
W Z 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue TINKER’s CHRISTMAS 
(Play on pages 33-44) 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday clothes of the 1850's. 
The Tinker wears a shabby old suit. John 
wears a suit, greatcoat, and hat. Jenny 
wears a simple dress, coat, bonnet, and 
shawl. Mrs. Tucker wears an old dress. 
Dolly and Georgie wear long flannel night- 
gowns. Mrs. Allin wears a plain dress and 
coat. In Scene 2, the Tinker wears a 
traditional Santa Claus suit. 


Properties: Clock, tools, dishes, knives, forks, 
Santa bag, skates, toys, doll, envelope with 
play money in it and box with long, white 
dress in it, for Tinker; napkin-covered 
basket, with buns and cake in it, for Jenny; 
doll, for Dolly; sewing basket, stockings, 
gifts, fruit, and candy canes, for Mrs. 
Tucker, 


Setting: The play is performed within a set of 
draperies. In Scene 1, the stage is furnished 
to represent the Tinker’s attic, a combined 
workroom and living area. On one side of 
the room is a long work table, with clocks 
of all sizes and tools on it. Near the table 
is a grandfather clock. On the other side 
of the stage is the living area, with a rock- 
ing chair, a cot, a table with three stools, 
an old stove and wood box, and cabinet with 
kitchen utensils, dishes, and silver in it. In 
Scene 2, the setting is Mrs. Tucker’s living 
room. It is furnished simply but pleasantly 
and has a fireplace on one side. A A small 
Christmas tree, with homemade decora- 
tions on it, is on a table. Under the tree is 
a Nativity scene. 


Lighting: No special effects. There are gas 
amps in the rooms, and if possible, the 
light should have the quality of gaslight. 


Sounds: Sleigh bells, changing in intensity as 
indicated ; carolers singing offstage; organ 
music and chimes; the ticking of clocks; 
old-fashioned doorbell. 


CR MM? 





Happy Christmas to All 


by Jeannette Covert Nolan 


Characters 

Dr. CLEMENT CLARKE Moore 

Mrs. Moore, his wife. 

Emity, Mrs. Moore’s cousin. 

Tue Moore CHILpREN, two small boys 
and a girl of eight. 

SCENE | 

Time: Six o'clock in. the 
December 24, 1822. 

Sertinc: The library of Dr. Moore’s 
comfortable home in Chelsea, New 
York. 

At Rise: Dr. Moore is seated at his 
desk. He is a handsome man in early 
middle age. Books are piled in front of 
him. He turns the pages, and writes, 


evening of 


scratching diligently with his quill 


pen. From outside can be heard the 
jingle of sleigh bells and bursts of 
carols from passing singers. From 
door at left, Mrs. Moore enters. She 
is a youthful, pretty woman. She ts 
carrying a tall red candle which she 
sets on the sill of the rear window. 

Mrs. Moore: Clement? 

Dr. Moore (Without glancing up): 
Yes, my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: | am sorry to disturb 
you. But something has occurred. 
Something rather dreadful. The tur- 
key. I have neglected to buy it. I 
don’t see how I could have done so! 
It was the confusion, I suppose. So 
much to think about. Straightening 
the parlors, readying the spare bed- 
room for Cousin Emily, preparing 
the children’s gifts and the sweet- 


meats. (She pauses.) Clement, you’re 
not listening! Clement! 

Dr. Moore (Glancing guiltily at her): 
Eh? Yes, my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: I declare, you haven't 
heard a word I’ve said! 

Dr. Moore: Ah, but I have. You said 
you were confused, you had neglected 
the parlors, straightened the sweet- 
meats and prepared the children’s 
gifts for Emily. 

Mrs. Moore (xasperated, yet smiling 
in spite of herself): Nothing of the 
kind. You were not listening. I’m 
talking about the turkey. 

Dr. Moore: Turkey, eh? What turkey? 

Mrs. Moore: The Christmas turkey. 
For tomorrow. 

Dr. Moore (Nodding): Ah, yes, of 
course. I prefer chestnut stuffing, a 
bit of sage, a hint of garlic — but 
just a hint—and a minimum of 
spices. I have never fancied a spicy 
stuffing for roast fowl — 

Mrs. Moore (Advancing, and leaning 
over the desk): Clement, do come out 
of those dusty old books for once. 
There will be no dressing at all. 
There is no turkey. 

Dr. Moore (Half-rising, and in shocked 
voice, as if the gravity of the situation 
has finally been borne in upon him): 
No turkey! For Christmas! My dear, 
whyever not? 

Mrs. Moore: Simply because I’ve 
forgotten it—as I’ve been trying 
to tell you. 





Dr. Moore (Sinking back into his 
chair): But this is terrible! Some- 
thing must be done about this! 

Mrs. Moore: Exactly. 

Dr. Moore: Without a turkey, it 
would scarcely be Christmas! 

Mrs. Moors: I agree. 

Dr. Moore: The children would be 
disappointed 

Mrs. Moore: And you, too, Clement. 
You are very fond of turkey. 

Dr. Moore: I am, indeed. (Thought- 
fully) Well, how can we solve the 
problem? 

Mrs. Moore: Actually, there zs no 
problem. 

Dr. Moore: Eh? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Moore: I mean, you must go to 
the market and purchase a turkey. 

Dr. Moore (Frowning): At this hour? 

Mrs. Moore: The shops will not have 
closed. 

Dr. Moore (Shuffling the papers on 
his desk): If I were not so—so 
occupied — 

Mrs. Moore: But you will have to 
put your writing aside, anyway, to- 
night, won’t you? 

Dr. Moore: Yes, I daresay. But — 

Mrs. Moore: Get your coat and your 
hat, Clement. And do hurry. 

Dr. Moore (Obviously reluctant): It 
is quite cold, snowing - 

Mrs. Moore: But you never mind a 
little snow. 

Dr. Moore (Gazing at the fire, and 
seeming to have an inspiration): I 
would go, and gladly. But I’ve lost 
my shoes. (He stretches forth his feet, 
on which are felt slippers.) See, wife? 
(Gently, yet with a note of triumph) 
You would scarcely expect me to 
venture outdoors in these? 


Mrs. Moore (Laughing at him): Oh, 
Clement, Clement, you are only mak- 
ing excuses. You haven’t lost your 
shoes. Where are they? 

Dr. Moore (Solemnly): I have no idea. 

Mrs. Moore (Circling his chair, and 
bending down): I have! They are 
here. Just where you took them off. 
Just where you take them off every 
evening when you come home from 
your classes. (She holds up the shoes.) 

Dr. Moore (Shaking his head): Aston- 
ishing! (He sighs, and gets to his feet.) 
Well, I suppose — (/e reaches for the 
shoes, steps out of the slippers and 
puts on the shoes. He is smiling rue- 
fully.) I have never before bought a 
turkey, you know. 

Mrs. Moore: High time you had the 
experience! (She runs out door at left, 
returning with Dr. Moore’s overcoat 
and black stovepipe hat.) Here you 
are! And I advise you to wear your 
muffler. (She produces black woolen 
muffler from pocket of coat.) And your 
gloves, Clement. (She helps him don 
all these wraps, tying the muffler over 
the hat and knotting it under his chin.) 
Now you will be snug. (She pats him 
on the back and gives him a little push 
toward the door in rear wall.) 


Dr. Moore (Pausing, and looking at 
her and then at his desk): I hope no 
one from the Seminary spies me. 
None of my students. They might 


think it comical. Dr. Moore, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and classical lan- 
guages at the General Theological 
Seminary, strolling about on Christ- 
mas Eve with a plucked turkey on 
his shoulder! 

Mrs. Moore: Nonsense! 

Dr. Moore: I doubt if my father would 





have consented to such an indignity. 
He was a gentleman and a scholar, 
the Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
New York. 

Mrs. Moore (Edging him toward the 
door): Yes, yes, I know. 

Dr. Moore: My father officiated at the 
inauguration of President George 
Washington and at the death of Al- 
exander Hamilton. He had a position 
to maintain, and he always main- 
tained it. 

Mrs. Moore (/mpatiently): Clement, 
you hesitate because you are merely 
lazy. Let us just forget about the tur- 
key. Have off your things; go back to 
your books. There is some salt cod 
in the house. I shall cook that for our 
dinner tomorrow. 

Dr. Moore (Horrified): Salt cod! 

Mrs. Moore: And very good, too. I 
like salt cod. So wholesome. 


Dr. Moore (Shuddering): My dear! 
(He bustles out, slamming door behind 


him. Mrs. Moore smiles, shrugs, 
hums softly to herself as she straightens 
a chair or two and then exits through 
left door. Stage is empty only a mo- 
ment, then a SMALL Boy enters 
through rear door. He carries a cov- 
ered basket. He moves to center stage, 
whistles once, mysteriously. Immedi- 
ately a SecoND SMALL Boy and a 
LirtLe GirL appear on threshold of 
left door.) 

Giru: Oh, Bud, did you get it? (She 
closes door furtively_) 

First Boy: No need to be so careful. I 
passed Father on the street. But he 
didn’t recognize me in the darkness. 

Girt (Crossing to basket, lifting lid and 
peering in): What a sweet, cunning 
one! 
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Seconp Boy: Here, let me look. (He 
peers into basket.) Yes, it’s just right. 
Who gave it to you, Bud? 

First Boy: Mrs. De Paul. 

Grr: As usual! 

Seconp Boy: What did you tell Mrs. 
De Paul? 

First Boy: That we wanted a fine 
Christmas present for Father. 

Gra: As usual! And what did she say? 

First Boy: She laughed and said she 
didn’t think Father could be so very 
surprised. 

Grr: Because we have the same pres- 
ent for him every Christmas! 

SeconpD Boy: Oh, not every Christmas. 

Girt: Every Christmas for the last 
three years. 

Seconp Boy: Well, Father always is 
surprised, though. 

GirL: Perhaps he only acts surprised. 

Frrst Boy (Crestfallen and indignant) : 
What’s the matter? Are you sorry we 
planned on this? Is it all a mistake? 
Shall I take the present back to Mrs. 
De Paul? 

Seconp Boy: No, no! Why, what else 
could we get now? 

First Boy: But if it isn’t a surprise — 

Gru (Less critically, and smiling down 
into the basket): Well, I suppose we 
mustn’t bother. And it zs so sweet! 
But — (Slowly) — next year we'll be- 
gin very early, and we'll plan some- 
thing quite different and original. 

First Boy: Sh — sh! Who’s coming? 
Father? (He snatches up basket, 
clamps on lid and hastens through left 
door, re-entering almost instantly, as 
someone knocks on rear door.) No, it 
isn’t Father. (He flings open door.) 

THE CHILDREN (Jn a joyful chorus): 
Cousin Emily! 





Emiy (Entering): So it is. (She is at- 
tractive, her arms laden with packages. ) 
Merry Christmas, my darlings! 

SeconD Boy: I’ll call Mother. (Scam- 
pering to left door, he shouts) Mother! 
Cousin Emily’s here. 

First Boy (Politely): May I relieve 
you of your burden? 

Emity (Chuckling): Thank you, no. 
My trinkets I shall stow away, my- 
self. They’re secrets. 

Mrs. Moore (Entering and embracing 
Emity): Dear Emily! Now we shall 
have the best of holidays. 

Eminy (As First Boy assists her with 
her wraps): A charming welcome! 
Mrs. Moore: Children, what’s in that 

basket in the hall? 

First Boy: Father’s surprise. 
(He whispers in EmIny’s ear.) 

Emity: What, again? Mrs. De Paul 
must have an endless supply. I’d 


It’s — 


think your yard would be swarming 
by this time! 
First Boy: No, we keep them only un- 


til they grow large. Then we take 
them out to the farm. 

Emity: And at the farm you’re starting 
a colony, are you? 

SEcoND Boy (Anziously): Cousin Em- 
ily, we’re rather afraid Father won’t 
be surprised. 

Emiy: Oh, certainly he will be! 
lighted also. 
father? 

Mrs. Moore: At the market. 

Emity: Dr. Moore, the distinguished 
professor, at market? 

Mrs. Moore: He hated to go, but I 
insisted. And he should be returning 
any minute. (Laughing, she glances 
out window.) Yes, here he is! (2nter 
Dr. Moore, his hat powdered with 


De- 
But where is your 


snow, a turkey over his shoulder. There 
is a general buzz of greetings.) 

Dr. Moore (Shaking hands with 
Emity): Emily, behold in me a much 
abused man. 

Emity: Doing the family marketing? 

Dr. Moore: I had to. (Muttering) Salt 
cod! 

Mrs. Moore (Jnspecting turkey): I 
must say you did well, Clement. A 
beautiful bird! 

First Boy (Gesturing to his brother and 
sister): Shall we? 

Grru: Yes. Father, we have a gift for 
you. If you and Mother and Cousin 
Emily will sit down — (She rushes 
offstage, comes back with basket, which 
she deposits in front of Dr. Moore.) 

Dr. Moore: For me? Well, how nice! 
(He stoops.) 

Gir: Wait, though! Father, do you 
suspect what’s in the basket? 

Dr. Moore: No. I can’t imagine. 
Fruit? Candies? A holly wreath? (He 
taps his forehead, as if in deep 
thought.) But I seem to catch a tiny, 
scratching sound! Can it be some- 
thing alive? 

Sreconp Boy (Fxcitedly): Yes! Alive! 

Dr. Moore: Can it be — (He removes 
lid.) Well, well! A black kitten! Of all 
the splendid Christmas tokens! Just 
what I’ve been wishing for! 

Seconp Boy: Honestly, Father? 

First Boy: We chose a black one, to 
match your clothes, sir. 

Gir: We gave you one last year, you 
know. And for several years. 

Dr. Moore: The very reason I didn’t 
anticipate receiving one this year. 
Seconp Boy: These, do you see! He 
is surprised! (Still anxiously) You 

aren’t tired of black kittens? 





Dr. Moore: I never get tired of them! 
(He sets the kitten on his lap, and 
strokes it.) 

Gir: Just the same, next year — (She 
nods wisely to herself.) 

Emity: That looks like a superior kit- 
ten. May I have a closer acquaint- 
ance? (She takes the kitten from Dr. 
Moors, who rises, fumbles in pocket 
of his coat, and crosses to his desk.) 

Dr. Moore: And now I have a trifling 
surprise for you children. 

First Boy: Not our presents, sir? We 
don’t get them until tomorrow morn- 
ing. (The children all lift eager faces.) 

Dr. Moore: No. This is a little some- 
thing. (He pauses, as if embarrassed.) 
Well, I wrote something for you. 

Seconp Boy (Flatly): Oh! Like — the 
books you’re always writing? 

Dr. Moore: Not exactly, no. (He sits, 
and spreads before him a crumpled bit 
of paper.) Verses. Rhymes. 

Mrs. Moore (Amazed): Rhymes? 
Why, Clement! 

Dr. Moors: I know it’s a most ex- 
traordinary thing for me to do. But 
as I was walking along the streets, as 
I stood in the market — somehow, 
rhymes suggested themselves to me. 
About Christmas. So I jotted them 
down. I haven’t yet finished. Would 
you care to — to — 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, do read them, 
Clement. 

Dr. Moore: 

“Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 

a mouse’’; 
(Beginning timidly, he gains assur- 
ance reading first ten lines of “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas.’’) 


GirL (Interrupting enthusiastically) : 
But, Father, this isn’t a bit like the 
things you write! It’s — it’s good! 

Mrs. Moore: Extremely good, Clem- 
ent! 

Dr. Moore (Beaming over his specta- 
cles): Oh, it’s nothing, really. 

Emity: Nothing? A poem! I shall want 
a copy, Clement. 

Dr. Moore (Alarmed): No, no! I 
should be distressed if anyone ever 
knew I was so — so foolish. (He has 
picked up his pen and is writing 
rapidly.) It just spins out in the 
strangest manner! Well, shall I con- 
tinue reading? 

Cuorvus: Yes! Yes, do read! 

Dr. Moore: 

“Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw 
up the sash .. .” 
(As he reads, the lights dim and the 
curtain falls.) 
* * o* * *x 
SCENE 2 

TIME: Evening, December 24, 1823. 

SertinG: The library, as it was in previ- 
ous scene, except for minor changes 
which show the passage of a year’s 
time. 

Ar Rise: Dr. Moors is seated in arm- 
chair before the fireplace, his slippered 
feet on footstool. He is reading a news- 
paper. Mrs. Moore sits in another 
chair, a large bowl in her lap, the con- 
tents of which she stirs with a pewter 
spoon. Occasionally, and rather appre- 
hensively, she looks at Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Moore: Where are the children, 
my dear? 

Mrs. Moore: Upstairs. Very busy 
with their Christmas tasks. 





Dr. Moore: I daresay I shall have the 
customary offering of a black kitten 
from Mrs. De Paul’s never-failing 
cattery? 

Mrs. Moore: Probably. The young- 
sters give you kittens because they 
themselves fairly dote on kittens. 

Dr. Moore (Smiling): Well, that’s an 
excellent rule for the selection of 
gifts. And is Emily coming? 

Mrs. Moore: I — I think she is. 

Dr. Moore: Good! There is never 
much alteration in our scheme of 
life, from season to season, is there? 
I prefer it so. Peace, serenity, noth- 
ing to upset routine. And this year 
the turkey was bought on schedule 
and I’]] not be forced to parade with 
it in the public streets. 

Mrs. Moore: I’m mixing the stuffing 
according to your taste. 

Dr. Moore: Ah! 
sumes his scanning of the newspaper. 


(He beams, and re- 


Suddenly he rattles the pages, stares in- 
credulously.) Do my eyes deceive me? 
No! Itis! It really is! That ridicu- 
lous poem of mine, those silly whim- 
sical verses I wrote last Christmas! 


About St. Nick! That drivel — it’s 
printed here, in the Troy Sentinel, in 
type, where everybody can see! (He 
kicks over the footstool and rises, clutch- 
ing the newspaper. Much agitated, he 
paces around the room.) Oh, this is 
terrible! A disgrace! And who can 
have done it? Well, why don’t you 
say something? (He stops.) You did 
it! You sent my verses to the Sen- 
tinel! 
Mrs. Moore: No! No, I didn’t! 


Dr. Moore: But who else — (Pausing) 
— Emily! Emily, of course! 


Mrs. 
sorry 

Dr. Moore: Your Cousin Emily! 
Knowing how I felt, my own poor 


Moore: Clement, I am_ so 


opinion of them, Emily deliberately 
sent them to the paper! 

Mrs. Moore: No, Clement. Please be 
calm. It wasn’t like that. Not quite. 
Emily did make a copy of your 
poem; she read it to a few friends, 
and they repeated it to a few of their 
friends; and soon she had a request 
from the editor of the Sentinel for 
permission to print it — 

Dr. Moore (Furiously): A request 
which she complied with! (As Mrs. 
Moore nods sadly) Emily is a med- 
dling woman! 

Mrs. Moore: She did not intend to 
annoy you, Clement. 

Dr. Moore: Annoy? She has ruined 
me! (He paces, muttering.) 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, no! In her letter last 
month, Emily told me — 

Dr. Moore: So you knew it would be 
in the paper? 

Mrs. Moore: Well, yes, I knew. But I 

I hoped you wouldn’t notice. 

Dr. Moore: Indeed? Everybody will 
notice. Hundreds of people, thou- 
sands. And they will all think that 
Clement Moore, professor at the 
Theological Seminary, has turned 
imbecile! 

Mrs. Moore (Rising, speaking de- 
cisively): I am rather sure they’ll 
not think that. Instead, they’ll read 
the verses with interest and admira- 
tion. You should not be ashamed of 
the poem, Clement. You should be 
proud. It is lovely, a picture in 
words. Perhaps it will be reprinted— 
often. Perhaps it will be read ten 





years from now — twenty years. 
You’ve written all these books. (She 
gestures toward the desk.) Possibly 
not one of them will live so long or 
be so popular as the little poem you 
dashed off just for our own children. 

Dr. Moore: I can’t believe that! 
(Pausing in his pacing, he looks at 
her.) Are you — are you weeping? 

Mrs. Moore (Dabbing at her eyes): 
Only — only a bit. Forgive me. 

Dr. Moore: But you mustn’t weep at 
all! Why should you? 

Mrs. Moore: Well, our Christmas is 
— is spoiled — 

Dr. Moore (Remorsefully): My dear! 
How badly I’m behaving! (He goes 
quickly to her and takes her hand.) 
I’m the one to apologize, and I do. 
(Slowly.) The printing, against my 
wishes, of the poem is merely a minor 
incident; I have exaggerated its im- 
portance. What matters is that we, 
under this roof, shall be happy to- 
gether on Christmas Eve. 

Mrs. Moore: Oh, Clement, — 

Dr. Moore: Dry your tears, my dear. 
(As she obeys, he is looking into the 
bowl which is on the desk.) Is there 
spice in the stuffing? Not too much, 
I trust. 

Mrs. Moore: Won’t you sample it? 

Dr. Moore (Glad that her attention has 
been distracted): Yes, I will. (He dips 
the pewter spoon into the bowl and 
nibbles.) Umm! Delicate and deli- 
cious! (They are smiling at each other 
as the rear door opens, and EMILY 
enters.) Ah, good evening, Emily! 

EmiLy (After embracing Mrs. Moore, 
and walking shyly toward Dr. 
Moore): Are you angry with me, 
Clement? 
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Dr. Moore: No. No, I have been some- 
what startled, I admit. But not an- 
gry. (He glances at Mrs. Moore.) 
Would you say that I displayed an- 
ger? 

Mrs. Moore (Stoutly): Certainly not! 
(As she helps Emtty off with her 
wraps, voices are heard offstage, and 
the THREE CHILDREN troop in, left 
door. They are carrying a covered 
basket which they deposit at Dr. 
Moore's feet.) 

CHILDREN: Surprise! 
Father! 

Mrs. Moore: But you haven’t greeted 
Cousin Emily, children. 

CHILDREN (Jn chorus): How do you do, 
Cousin Emily! Surprise for Father — 

Dr. Moore: Well, well, what can this 
be? (Gazing at the basket) Candies? 
Fruit? A holly wreath? 

CHILDREN: No, no! 

Dr. Moore: Not a black kitten? 

First Boy: No, sir! 

Girt: We said it would be a different 
present this year. It is! 

Seconp Boy (Dancing about with ex- 
citement): Different! Very different. 
Oh, you never could guess! 

Dr. Moore (Jn an aside to Mrs. 
Moore): If it isn’t a black kitten, 
then I’m truly mystified. (He stoops.) 
But surely I catch a tiny, scratching 
sound. Something alive? 

SeconD Boy: Yes, alive! 

Dr. Moore (Lifting basket cover): ’Pon 
my soul! A white kitten! 

CHILDREN: Surprise, surprise! 

Girt: Would you ever have guessed? 

Dr. Moors: Never, never. And I’ve 
been wishing for a white kitten. 

GIRL (As CHILDREN demonstrate elation 
at their success): Father, do you re- 
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member the poem you read to us last 
Christmas Eve? 

Dr. Moors: Yes, I remember. 

Grr: Such a nice poem. Read it again 
tonight. 

First Boy: But he said it was a 
“trifle,” and maybe he doesn’t have 
the poem any more. 

Dr. Moore: As it happens, I’ve been 
providentially supplied with a copy 
of that poem. (He glances at EmIty, 
who smiles.) 

Grru: Then you will read it, Father? 

Mrs. Moore: You get into your night- 
gowns, children. Father will read to 
all of us before the fire. (Exit Cu1L- 
DREN and Mrs. Moore.) 

Dr. Moore (Wandering to the window): 
A beautiful night, Emily. The snow 
is like a thick, soft veil over the 
world. 

Emity: Yes. My dear Clement, you 
see how it’s going to be with that 
poem of yours, don’t you? Everyone 
who encounters it will remember it. 
A Visit from St. Nicholas will make 
you famous. 

Dr. Moors: Oh, no! The rhymes have 
no literary merit. 

Emiry: But they have such appeal! 

Dr. Moore: They seemed just to come 
to me — out of the air. 

Emity: I think I recognize your St. 
Nick, though. Isn’t he Van Kroyt, 
the butcher here in Chelsea? 

Dr. Moore: Perhaps. I bought the 
turkey in Van Kroyt’s shop. I was 
watching him. (Looking thoughtful) 


“His eyes—how they twinkled! 
His dimples, how merry!” 

Emiy (Also quoting) : “His cheeks were 
like roses, his nose like a cherry!’ 
Yes, that’s Mr. Van Kroyt. But 
what prompted you to invent the 
reindeer? 

Dr. Moors: Reindeer? I suppose I did 
invent them. 

Emity: Of course, you did. No one 
ever before described St. Nick’s 
mode of travel. “Now, Dasher! 
now, Dancer! now, Prancer and 
Vixen!” 

Dr. Moore: “On, Comet! on, Cupid! 
on, Donder and Blitzen!” (He sighs.) 
Well, as I’ve told you, Emily, the 
circumstances of my composing the 
poem were odd, to say the least. I 
can’t explain it. 

Emity: Perhaps inspiration can never 
be explained, Clement. (Door opens; 
Mrs. Moores enters with CHILDREN.) 

Giru: Here we are, Father! (All settle 
down around the hearth. Dr. Moore 
takes up newspaper and begins to 
read. ) 

Dr. Moore: 

“Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even 
a mouse — ” 
(He continues; lights dim and curtain 
slowly falls.) 
THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play, it is reprinted 
from the December, 1943 issue. 


(Production Notes on page 86) 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Lost Christmas Cards 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
PosTMAN 
TrubDyY 
BILL 
LYNN 
Mary 
TomMMy 
JANE 
CARL 
BETH 
Bos 
ANDY 
SARAH 
JOE 
4 CHILDREN 
SEASON’s GREETING QUARTET 
SCENE 1 

Time: Just before Christmas. 

SerrinG: A street corner. There is a 
mailbox in front of the curtain. 

BerorE Rise: A group of twelve CuIL- 
DREN come in to mail Christmas 
cards. 

Trupby (Singing to the tune of “Skip to 
My Louw’’): I have a card for Emmy 
Lou. (Drops in card) 

Bru: I have a card for dear Aunt Sue. 
(Mails card) 

Lynn: I have a card for you guess who. 

ALL: We all have our Christmas cards. 

Mary: I have a card for Uncle Pete. 

Tommy: I have a card that is really 
neat! 

JANE: I have a card that is mighty 
sweet. 

AL: We all have our Christmas cards. 
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Cart: I have a card to send the 
preacher. 

Beru: I have a card to send my 
teacher. 

Bos (With a grin and a wink): I have 
an extra special feature! 

ALL: We all have our Christmas cards. 

Saran: I have a card for Cousin Joe. 

Anpy: I have a card with falling snow. 

Joe: I have some cards — and here 
they go! 

Au: We all have our Christmas cards! 
(PosTMAN enters.) 

PostMAN: Good morning, 
Mailing your cards, I see. 

Aut: Yes, Mr. Postman and a Merry 
Christmas. 

PostMAN: Merry Christmas to you. 
Mailing Christmas cards is a lot of 
fun, isn’t it? 


children. 


Anpy: Getting Christmas cards is even 
better. I have a whole stack of them 
already. 


Lynn (As Postman takes cards from 
box and puts them in his pouch): Be 
careful, Mr. Postman. Don’t lose 
any of the cards. 

PostMAN: Don’t worry. I won’t. 

Lynn: Last year my very best friend 
didn’t get the card I sent her be- 
cause the Postman lost it. 

PostMaAN: Are you sure the Postman 
lost it? 

Lynn: Of course. I mailed it with the 
others, and she never got it. 





Postman: Did you have the right 
postage? 

Lynn: My Daddy stamped all the 
cards last year. 

Postman: Was the card clearly ad- 
dressed? 

Lynn (Proudly): In my best writing! 

Tommy (Laughing): Miss Parker says 
you scribble, Lynn. Maybe the 
Postman couldn’t read the name 
and address. 

Postman: Did you have your return 
address on the envelope? 

Lynn: Return address? What’s that? 

PostMAN: That is your street, number, 
town and state. You write it on the 
upper corner of the envelope. Then 
if a letter is lost, the Post Office can 
send it back home. 

Tommy: That’s a good idea. 
to remember that. 

Cart: Why do Christmas cards get 
lost, Mr. Postman? 


I’ll have 


PostMAN: Because people are careless. 
That’s why. Let’s look at some of 
the cards I just pulled out of this 


box. (Takes a handful of cards from 
mailbag) Now here! Look at this 
one. It’s not sealed and already the 
card is falling out of the envelope. 
Mary (Catching card as it falls out of 
envelope): Oh, dear! I hope this one 
doesn’t get lost. It is for a shut-in. 
(Reads) 
Just a cheery greeting 
With wishes fond and true 
That you will have a happy day 
And know we think of you. 
PostMAN: Here’s another careless card. 
Can you read the address? (Hands 
card to TRupy) 
Trupy: It looks like Miss... No.... 
It’s Mr. Harry Hays. 


Mary (Taking card): Let me see it. 
No, that’s not Mr. Harry Hays. 
That’s Mrs. Mary Hawes. 

Tommy (Taking card): And the ad- 
dress is 53 Pine Street. 

JANE (Taking card): It looks like 35 
Vine Street to me. What do you 
think, Bill? 

Biuu (Taking card): I don’t know. It 
could be Pine Street, Vine Street or 
Lime Street. 

Cart (Taking card): The city is very 
plain. It’s Springfield. 

Saran: What state? There are a lot of 
Springfields. 

Car: There isn’t any state. 

Beru: What will happen to this Christ- 
mas card, Mr. Postman? 

PostMAN: Just another lost card, I’m 
afraid. Someone will be disap- 
pointed. (Shakes envelope and card 
flutters out.) 

Lynn (Picking it up): Oh, dear! It’s a 
card to somebody’s mother. (Reads) 
Of all the mothers in the world, 
You are the dearest one. 

So here’s a Merry Christmas 
From your ever loving son. 
signed Joe. 

Jor: Joe? That’s my name. I sure 
would hate to have my mother dis- 
appointed on Christmas Day. 

ALL: So would I. 

Tommy: If this card had a return ad- 
dress on the envelope, it would go 
back to Joe, wouldn’t it? 

PostMAN: That’s right. But now, this 
poor little lost Christmas card will 
go to the Dead Letter Office. 

Beru: That sounds sad. 

PostMAN: It is sad. Every year people 
spend hundreds of dollars for cards 
that never get where they’re going. 


It’s 





It’s all because of carelessness. 

Lynn: Mr. Postman, I have an idea. 
Would you visit our school on Mon- 
day and tell the rest of the children 
in our room about the lost Christmas 
cards? 

PostMaN: I will if you boys and girls 
will help me. Will you do that? 

Aux: You bet we will. 

PostMAN: Then come along down to 
the Post Office with me right now 
and we’ll talk things over with the 
Postmaster. (CHILDREN and Post- 
MAN exit.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 


* * 


SCENE 2 
Time: The next week. 


SetrinG: A schoolroom. There are two 


tables on stage. At one table are seated 
4 CHILDREN, each with a tray of 
Christmas cards, At the other is a big 


box, overturned to show piles of Christ- 
mas cards spilling out. There is also 
a white flannel board with the outline 
of an envelope in black. LYNN and 
the PostMAN are center stage. Other 
children are seated in the first row of 
the audience or, if space permits, may 
be seated at one side of the stage. 

Lynn: This afternoon, our good friend, 
the Postman, is going to tell us a 
story. It’s a sad story, and the name 
of it is “The Lost Christmas Cards.” 
Let’s give our Postman a Christmas 
welcome. 

CHILDREN (Singing to “Happy Birth- 
day”): Merry Christmas to you, 
Merry Christmas to you. Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Postman, Merry 
Christmas to you. 

Postman: Thank you, boys and girls. 
As you know, I am the Postman. I 
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collect the mail from the corner mail 
boxes and take it to the Post Office. 
There it is sorted and put into the 
bags we Postmen carry on our 
rounds. Every morning, I pick up 
my bag and deliver the mail to your 
homes. At Christmas time this is a 
big job. Down at the Post Office we 
call it the Christmas rush. We work 
very hard but every year, in spite of 
all we can do, hundreds of cards and 
packages are lost. Today we are 
going to tell you the story of some of 
these lost Christmas cards. Our 
story begins over here. (/ndicates 
table where 4 CHILDREN are sitting 
with cards.) 
Ist Cuttp: I wonder why I didn’t get 
a card from Cousin Fred. 
He always used to send me one. 
wonder if he’s dead! 
2np Cuitp: I’m feeling low! No card 
from Bill! I must be off his list! 
And nothing here from Kathy Lou. 
I wonder how she missed! 
3rD Cuitp: I’m very far away from 
home, as lonely as can be. 
I hate to think my neighbors have all 
forgotten me. 
47H Cutip: I never heard a single word 
from my dear sister Kate. 
Oh, well! I guess she mailed the 
card a little bit too late. 
Auu: It’s really very, very sad to get 
no Christmas mail. 

We don’t see how at Christmas time 
our dearest friends should fail! 
PostMAN: Maybe all those dear friends 
didn’t forget after all. Maybe they 
were just careless. (/ndicating box of 
cards) Here are just a few of the 
Christmas cards that were lost last 
year. We'll ask Beth and Tommy, to 


I 





PosTMAN: See! 


PostMAN: Poor sister Kate! 


take a look. 
go to box.) 
Betu (Pulling card from box): 

I hope that Santa brings you 

The best of Christmas cheer, 

A very happy holiday, 

And gay and glad New Year. 

It is signed Cousin Fred. 

Cousin Fred wasn’t 
dead after all. He was just careless! 
Tommy, what do you have there? 


(Bern and Tommy 


Tommy: I have two cards. This one is 


signed Bill. It says Merry Christmas 

to a good pal! The other one is from 

Kathy Lou. I’ll read it to you. 

Christmas bells are ringing! Happy 
children singing! 

Christmastide is in the air! Merry 
Christmas everywhere! 

PostMAN: Beth, what have you found? 

Bertu (Reading another card): This one 

is the lost Christmas card from 

sister Kate. 

Christmas makes me glad anew. 

I have a sister just like you. 

Her card 

got lost in the rush. Now, Tommy, 

it’s your turn. 

Tommy: This card is a good-neighbor 

greeting. 

I send this little greeting gay 

To a friendly neighbor, far away. 

With dearest love and wishes, too, 

For a very special friend like you. 


Postman: It’s too bad that all these 


lovely cards were lost in the Christ- 
mas rush. You can make sure that 
your Christmas card story will have 
a happy ending, if you mail your 
cards early this year, and make sure 
that each one is properly addressed. 
Trudy and Bill will show you how. 
(Trupy and Brut take their places at 
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flannel board and stick the prepared 
materials in place.) 

Trupy (Pointing to board): This is an 
envelope. Make sure you write the 
name and address plainly. (Sticks on 
aname. Example: Miss Mary Jones.) 
On the second line, write the street 
and number. (Sticks on street and 
number.) 

Bitu (Putting up the name of a city): 
Next, the city to which the card is 
going. 

Trupy: If it is a very large city, be 
sure to put the zone number. (Adds 
zone number to city.) 


Britt: Don’t forget the state. In 


America we have many towns of the 
same name. The state is important. 
(Sticks name of state on board) 
Trupy: In the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope goes the return ad- 
dress. (Sticks on a return address) 


This is your own street and number, 
town and state. 

Bru (Sticking the stamp in place): Now 
for the stamp. If you seal the en- 
velope, the stamp must be a four 
center, and if a card is worth mailing, 
it is worth sealing the envelope so it 
doesn’t drop out. 

PostMaAN: When you mail your Christ- 
mas cards this year, boys and girls, 
look them over. Make sure they 
won’t get lost. Then your friends 
and relatives will have a happier 
Christmas because of your card. 

Trupy (Pointing to flannel board): 
Write the name and address plainly. 

Britt: Check the number, street, city 
and state. 

Trupy: Put on a return address. 

Bru: Be sure you have the right post- 
age. 





Boru: And mail your Christmas cards 
early this year. 

PostMAN: We'll have no more lost 
Christmas cards, if you listen to our 
Season’s Greeting Quartet. (Enter 
4 CHILDREN wearing large placards 
addressed as Christmas cards. They 
sing to the tune of “I’m a Little Tea 
Pot.’’) 

Ist GREETING: I’m a cheery greeting, 
Saucy scamp! 

Here is my address! 
stamp! 

Just before you mail me, 

Stop and grin. 

Look me over 

And drop me in! 

2ND GREETING: I’m a little greeting, 
Short and sweet. 

Here is my number! Here is my 
street! 

Just before you mail me, 

I repeat, 

Look me over 

So I’m complete. 


Here is my 


3RD GREETING: I’m a little greeting, 
I can’t wait! 
Here is my city! Here is my state! 
Just before you send me, 
Check the date! 
Mail me early 
Or I’ll be late! 
47H GREETING: I’m another greeting, 
Pitched and tossed. 
Four cents to mail me! Ten cents I 
cost! 
If my street or number’s 
Scratched and crossed, 
Write me over 
Or I’ll get lost! 
ALL GREETINGS: Weare little greetings, 
Gay and bright. 
Some of us red, and some of us white. 
Just before you send us 
On our flight, 
Look us over 
So we’re all right. (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Lost Curistmas Carps 
Characters: 7 male; 6 female; 8 male or female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Winter wraps for Children in 
Scene 1. School clothes for all Children. 
Uniform for Postman. Large placards, 
addressed like Christmas cards, for Sea- 
son’s Greeting Quartet. 

Properties: Christmas cards, for Children; 
mail pouch, for Postman; prepared address 
ona return address stickers, for Trudy and 

ill. 


Setting: Scene 1, before curtain, is a street 
corner with a mailbox in center. Scene 2 
is a schoolroom. There are two tables on 
stage, and a white flannel board upstage 
center. At one table are 4 trays of Christ- 
mas cards. At the other is a big box, over- 
turned to show piles of Christmas cards 
spilling out. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Waiting for Santa 


by Chris Parsons 


Characters 
HELEN 
BILLY 
MARTHA 
FRED 
BosBy 

SANTA CLAUS 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

Serrine: The living room of Ruth’s 
home. 

At Rise: Ruts © © «sy arranging chairs 
around the fireplace. 

Rutu: Oh, I can hardly wait. I’m so 
glad the boys and girls are coming 
here to have a watch party for Santa 
Claus. Let’s see now. (She counts 
the hooks on the fireplace.) Yes, all 


RvutTH 

JIMMY 
ALICE 
BETTY 
ALVIN 


ten are here. Now everything is all 


ready. (There is a loud rap at the 
door and the sound of stamping feet 
and children talking can be heard.) 
Oh, here they come! (Ruru runs 
over to open the door. Nine happy 
and excited children enter, all talking 
at once, greeting Rutu.) 

Auvin (Taking off his coat): Boy, is it 
cold out tonight! 

Marrtua: Isn’t this the most wonderful 
idea? (The CutupREN take off their 
coats and pile them onto Rutnu’s out- 
stretched arms. Rvutu staggers out 
with the heavy load.) 

HELEN: I’m going to hang my stocking 
up right now. 

MarrHa: So am I. (HELEN and 
Martua hang their stockings on the 
Jireplace hooks. The other CHILDREN 
follow their example as Rutu enters.) 


Ruta: Now all of you sit down and 
let’s be real quiet because Santa 
might be here any time. (The CuIL- 
DREN scramble for chairs in_ the 
fashion of ‘Musical Chairs’’ — some 
darting for the same chair. Finally 
all are seated.) 

Jimmy: Won’t Santa be surprised when 
he sees us? 

Frep: He sure will! I’ll bet he never 
saw anything like this watch party 
before. 

Bruty: /’ll bet we’re the first ones to 
ever even think of a watch party. 
Auice (Looking worried): What if 

Santa sees us and goes back? 

Rutu: Oh, that’s awful! We never 
thought of that. 

Berry: I know what we should do 
let’s hide behind our chairs until he 
gets here and then jump out and give 
fifteen rahs for Santa Claus. 

Auice: That’s a good idea. Come on, 
kids. (All agree. They get up and 
crouch behind their chairs. There is 
silence for a moment. Then the sound 
of whispering ts heard, followed by 
someone saying “Sh-sh.”” The Cut.- 
DREN stir restlessly.) 

Jimmy: Say, my legs are about to 
break. 

ALviIn: Mine, too. 

HELEN: I’m so tired I believe I’ll die 
before Santa gets here. 

Briuy: Aw, I think it’s silly for us to 
stay here. It may be several hours 
before he comes. 

Bossy: Well, I’m not going to stay 
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behind this chair for that long. 
gets up and sits in his chair. 
others slowly do the same.) 

Rutu: Oh, I almost forgot. (She runs 
out of the room.) 

HELEN (Now seated in her chair, 
stretches her legs out straight): I was 
beginning to feel like a mushroom. 
My legs are stiff! 

Atvin: You looked more like a rabbit 
than a mushroom. 

Ruta (Enters with a tray of cookies and 
candy): Here are some _ goodies 
Mother fixed for us. (She passes the 
tray around and when she gets to 
Bitty and Jimmy, they grab with 
both hands.) 

Bitty: Have some candy, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: Thank you, Billy, I think I will. 

Rutu: Oh, behave, you two. Leave 
some for the rest of us. (She con- 
tinues passing the tray around, then 


(He 
The 


puts the tray on the table and sits 
down.) 

Jimmy: These sure are good cookies, 
and I sure love cookies. You might 
say I’m even an expert on cookies. 
I’ll bet I’ve tasted about a million 
different kinds of cookies. 


Frep: A million! There aren’t that 
many different kinds of cookies in 
the whole world. (The other boys join 
FRED in shouting at Jimmy — “A 
million! I don’t believe it.’’) 

Marrua: We’re making so much noise 
it would scare Santa to death. Let’s 
be quiet and listen to see if we can 
hear him. (There is silence as the 
CHILDREN listen intently.) 

ALIcE (/xcitedly): Oh, I think I hear 
him. (The CHILDREN are awed and 
very still.) 

Ruta (Laughing): Oh, I know what 
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that sound is. It’s only the wind 
blowing the rose bush against the 
chimney. 

Jimmy: Santa Claus must be awfully 
rich to give away all the things he 
does. 

Berry: I guess he must have about a 
million dollars. 

Bitty: A million dollars your foot! 
I’ll bet he has at least five million 
dollars. 

Jimmy: I wish I could be rich. 

Rutu: I do, too. If I were rich I would 
go way down to Florida where it’s 
warm and where I could have all the 
oranges I could eat. I’d live in a 
mansion, too. 

Frep: I would go way up North where 
the Eskimos live, and I would ride 
in a sleigh on the deep snow all the 
time. I’d keep a whole pack of 
Eskimo dogs and I’d hunt and trap. 

Atvin: If I were as rich as Santa, I’d 
buy an airplane and ride all over the 
world. I’d take everybody for a 
ride and not charge them a cent. 
Someday, maybe, I’d go to the 
moon. 

Hewen: If I were rich, I’d buy up some 
new country and be Queen of it. I’d 
have silk and velvet robes. I’d wear 
a diamond crown and have a whole 
lot of other jewelry. 

Auice: I’d buy the largest car in the 
whole world and drive all over the 
country, and I’d buy a piano and 
become a great singer. 

Bossy: I’d go over to Africa to kill 
lions and I’d buy some guns and re- 
volvers so I could fight pirates. I’d 
buy a baby elephant, too. 

Martua: I’d buy a white horse, a big 
white Collie, a big white Angora 





cat, and a real soft fur coat. Then 
I’d buy a beautiful pink dress all 
frilled up with diamonds so it would 
glitter, and I’d buy lots of jewelry. 

Bitty: The first thing I’d do — I’d 
buy a candy shop and bakery so I’d 
be sure of something to eat all the 
time. Then I’d buy a theater, so I 
could go to the movies every night, 
and I’d buy a tailor shop so I could 
have fine clothes all the time. Then 
I’d buy ten gallons of ice cream and 
eat it all at one time. 

Jimmy: I would buy a helicopter so I 
could go from town to town, and a 
jet plane so I could take a trip to 
the moon. 

Berry: I would buy all the toy shops 
in the world, so I could have every 
kind of toy; then I would build an 
enormous park so all the boys and 
girls in the world could come there. 
I would give them all toys to play 
with. 

Martua: Sh-sh-sh! | 
him. (AU listen.) 

Jimmy: Martha, you must have snakes 
in your boots. That’s just the wind. 

Rutu: I wish he would hurry and 
come. 

Frep: He won’t know we are all over 
here, so do you suppose he will bring 
anything for our stockings? 

Rutu: You see, I thought when we 
heard him coming, we could hide 
and he would see all the stockings 
and think that many girls and boys 
live here and fill them all. 

HELEN: That would be wonderful! 

Jimmy: I want him to bring me a rifle, 
a bicycle, a French harp and a chest 
of tools. 

Rvutu: I want him to bring me lots of 


think I hear 


good things to eat, a doll’s bed and a 
little sewing machine. 

HELEN: I want a big walking doll with 
some extra dresses, and a new dress 
for myself. 

ALVIN: I want an erector set, a coaster, 
and a pair of skates. 

Berry: I want a girl’s bicycle, a bride 
doll, and a charm bracelet. 

Frep: I want a pair of skates and a 
bicycle and— oh, yes, a cowboy 
suit with two holsters and two 
pistols. 

Bossy: I’d like to have a big tractor, 
a dancing monkey, and a baseball. 

Bitty: I want a new television set 
just for my own room, so I can 
watch the shows I want to see. I 
want a new knife, too. 

Auice: I want a new red velvet dress, a 
baton so I can learn to twirl, and a 
Betty Jane doll with a complete set 
of costumes. 

Marrua: I want a cedar chest and 
some new furniture for my bedroom, 
and I want a big walking doll, a 
bride doll, and a complete set of 
Hallmark dolls. 

Bruty: Just listen to that — dolls, 
dolls, dolls! That’s all girls can talk 
about! 

Marrna: Well, Mr. Smarty, dolls are 
a whole lot nicer than old guns and 
knives. 

Rutu: I should say they are. Boys 
make me think of pirates and rob- 
bers, always carrying old guns and 
knives. 

Bossy: They’re a lot more sensible 
than dolls. Dolls are the most use- 
less things I know. (Other boys join 
him — “Dolls are silly. What are 
they good for, etc.’’) 





Auice: Oh, sh-sh. I know I hear him. 
(The other CHILDREN become quiet 
and listen) 

Ruts (Laughing): That’s the old rose 
bush again. 

FRED: When on earth do you suppose 
he will come? 

Rutu: I don’t know, but I wish he 
would hurry. (CHILDREN begin to 
act drowsy and tired.) 

Berry: What if he should get mad be- 
cause we all sat up for him, and then 
not leave us a thing? 

Jimmy: He’s too good a sport for that. 
He’s a jolly old fellow. 

Martna: I’d like to be his little girl. 
I know he would be good to me. 
AxtviIn: I don’t see how he can think 
of so many different kinds of toys. 
Bossy: I know it must be fun to live 

in a toy shop. 

Bitty (Discovering ALICE nodding): 
Just look at Alice nodding. Girls 
can’t keep awake five minutes. 

AuicE (Trying to straighten up): I’m 
so sleepy I can hardly keep my eyes 
open. I wish he would hurry. 

Rutu: Maybe he has forgotten that 
this is Christmas Eve. 

Frep: I suppose he has to be late 
somewhere. Look how many places 
he has to go. 

Bitty: Just look at Alice. She’s sound 
asleep. 

HELEN (Yawning and rubbing her eyes, 
sleepily): I think I’ll be asleep next. 

Bitty: I can stay awake all night if I 
need to. 

Marrtua (Sleepily): I’d hate to think I 
had to stay awake all night. 

Bitty: You can’t expect girls to stay 
awake. 

Rutu (Yawning): You have to rest 


your brains once in a while, and 
Mama says girls have more brains 
than boys anyway. 

Jimmy (Stretching and a little drowsy): 
Betty and Helen have fallen asleep, 
too. 

Ruta: I wouldn’t say anything; look 
at Fred. (FRED is almost asleep.) 
Martua: Yes, and Alvin, too. (Just 

then ALVIN snores.) 

Buty (Firmly): I’m going to stay 
awake until he comes. 

Ruta (Weakly): I just can’t stay 
awake much longer. If I’m asleep 
when he comes, call me. (Finally 
falls asleep.) 

MartTua (Yawning and rubbing her 
eyes): Don’t forget to call me, too, 
if I’m asleep. (Goes to sleep) 

Bitty: Look, Bobby’s almost asleep. 
Jim, you’re going to stay awake 
with me, aren’t you? 

Jimmy (Struggling to stay awake) I'll 
try. 

Bitty: There’s no telling what he 
would do if he found us all asleep, is 
there? (Jmmmy doesn’t answer. BULLY 
shakes him.) Wake up, Jim. 

Jimmy (Arouses some): Be quiet! (Falls 
back asleep.) 

Bitty: Good night! I’ll bet I don’t go 
to sleep. (Looks a little weary, soon 
begins to stretch and yawn) I wish I 
had someone to talk to. (Soon his 
head begins to nod. He sits up straight 
in his chair and struggles hard to stay 
awake, but finally falls out on floor 
close to fireplace and stretches out 
sound asleep. There is a noise off- 
stage.) 

Santa Ciaus (Enters through fireplace. 
He steps over Btuuy, sets his pack 
down and looks around. He puts his 





hands on his sides and laughs heartily) : 
Ho, ho, ho! Just look at that. They 
thought they would surprise me but 
here they all are, sound asleep. 
(Spreads his hands and laughs more) 
Look at all those stockings! Boys 
and girls, if it’s surprises you’re 
after, here is where we have some 
fun. (Fills stockings with paper, 
laughing as he works.) Now, I'll just 
hide and see who is surprised. (Hides 
behind tree or piece of furniture) 

Auice (Awakens. She looks at the 
stockings and seeing them filled calls 
to the others excitedly): Wake up! 
He’s been here. Wake up! (She has 
to shake some of the CHILDREN to 
awaken them.) 

Bitty: What did we get? (He rushes 
over to the fireplace followed by the 
others. ) 

Martua (Sadly): There’s nothing 
nothing but paper. 

Jimmy: What do you mean — paper? 

Frep: I guess maybe Santa was mad 
after all. 

Rutu (Looking around, she spies the 
edge of SantA’s red coat. She screams, 


backs off and points): Look! Look! 


Santa Claus is behind that tree. 
They stand 


(Others are transfixed. 
still and stare.) 

Santa (Coming out from his hiding 
place): Well, boys and girls, I enjoy 
surprises, don’t you? I just had to 
have a little fun when I saw you all 
asleep, and all those stockings hang- 
ing on the fireplace. Now that 
we’ve had our fun, if you’ll gather 
around me, I will give you some real 
presents. (The CHILDREN crowd 
around him eagerly.) There’s some- 
thing here for each of you. 

Rutu (As Santa is giving out the 
presents): Let’s give our fifteen 
rahs. 

Au (Shouting gaily): Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Rah, Rah — Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Rah — Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah — 
Santa Claus! Santa Claus! Santa 
Claus! 

Santa: Thank you, thank you, boys 
and girls. And now to all of you, 
Merry Christmas! (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


WaitInGc FoR SANTA 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday school clothes, for chil- 
dren; traditional costume, for Santa Claus. 

Properties: Stockings, for children; tray of 
cookies and candy, for Ruth; tissue paper 
and bag of toys, for Santa Claus. 

Setting: The living room of Ruth’s home. 
Upstage center is a large fireplace, through 
which Santa Claus can enter. The room is 
decorated gaily for Christmas, with a tree 
in one corner and greenery on the mantel. 
There are hooks for ten stockings on the 
mantel. There are enough chairs for ten 
children. The rest of the room is furnished 
comfortably. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Little Friend 


by Mary Peacock 


Characters 
FATHER, @ poor woodcutter 
MorueEnr, his wife 
Karu ) 

Gerta }their children 
Hans | 
THe Cuiip 

SCENE | 

Time: Many years ago, on Christmas 
Eve. 

SETTING: The interior of the hut. 

Ar Rise: Farner, Moruer, Kart, 
Gerta and Hans are gathered around 
the hearth, warming themselves. 

Farner (Stirring the fire with an tron 
poker): The fire is burning low, my 
children. 

Moruer: Yes, and when the last flame 
dies, then off to bed — every one of 
you! 

Karu: Oh, no, not yet, Mother! May 
we not stay up just a little longer 
tonight? 

Gerta (Pleading): Please 
Eve of Christmas! 

Hans: Yes, the very night the Holy 
Child was born. In only a little 
while, it will be His birthday. 

KARL (Moving a little apart): | wonder 
if the Wise Men are riding out to look 
for Him. 

Hans (Joining Karu): Or if the 
shepherds have left their sheep on 
the hillside, and gone to seek Him, 
too. 

Gerta (Dreamily): Or if the same 
bright star is shining in the sky. I 
think I will go and see! (She jumps 


- it is the 


up and runs to the window, flinging 
open the shutters. Hans and Karu 
join her, and they gaze out, their backs 
to the audience.) 

FaruErR (Shaking his head): No one — 
not even the Wise Men — would 
venture forth on a night like this. 
The snow is like a thick white 
blanket over all the forest. 

Moruer (Drawing her shawl closer): 
Never has it been so bitter cold! 
Karu (Turning from window): Father, 
the path we cleared this morning is 
covered now. There is not even a 

sign of it left! 

Hans (Calling over shoulder): The snow 
is almost up to the shutter’s edge. 
If I lean out, even a little way, I can 
touch it with my fingers. 

Gerta (Whirling happily around): 
There zs a star, all beautiful and 
bright in the sky, and a shining 
silver path on the snow, where its 
light shines down. Come, Mother; 
come, Father, see how bright it is! 
(FATHER and Moruer join CuIL- 
DREN at the window.) 

Moruer: It is the Christmas star — a 
candle set in Heaven to light the 
whole dark world. 

Farner: A candle that will never burn 
away. But we must close the shut- 
ters, children. The air is cold. (They 
close the shutters and turn back toward 
fireplace.) 

Moruer: Stir the fire again — there 
may be a little warmth left in the 





embers. (FATHER stirs fire, as all 
gather around.) 

Gerta: Shall we make our Christmas 
wishes now, before we go to bed? 
You first, Mother. 

Moruer: I wish that every mother in 
the world tonight may be as blessed 
as I am, with my husband and three 
dear children. 

FatHer: [| that every father 
everywhere may be able to give his 
children the things they need for 
comfort: a fire on the hearth, bread 
on the table, and warm soft beds of 
straw. 

Karu: I wish that every home where 
there are children like Hans and 
Gerta and me, may be as happy as 
we are here in our little hut. 

Hans: We must not forget the little 
forest creatures, who have no homes 
but holes and burrows. I wish that 


wish 


they may be safe from harm, and 
sheltered from the snow. 
Moruer: It is your turn now, Gerta — 


yet you are silent. What are you 
thinking of, my child? 

Gera (Softly): I am thinking of the 
Christ Child, whose birthday it will 
soon be, and wishing that wherever 
He is tonight, He may be happy, 
and loved, and well cared for. (There 
is a knock at the door.) 

FatrHer: Did you hear something? 

Moruer: Yes — it like a 
knock on the door. 

Karu: Surely no one could be there 
now. 

Fatuer: No, of course not. There is 
no path to follow, and the snow is 
deep. It was probably some noise in 
the forest. (There is another knock.) 

Gerta: There it is again! 


sounded 


Hans (Moving toward the door): Shall I 
open the door, Father? 

Fatner: No, Hans, the snow is 
banked too heavily against it. (A 
third knock, stronger than the others) 

Farner: Wait. Stand back, children, 
while I see what strange tricks our 
‘ars are playing on us. (He goes to the 
door and opens it, and THe CHILD 
stumbles in. FatHeEr catches him in 
his arms, as MorueEr rushes to help, 
and the three CHILDREN slam the 
door shut and stand against it.) 

Moruer: A little child, in all this 
snow! Quick, bring him to the fire. 
He must be half frozen! (FATHER 
helps Tue Cuitp to the hearth. 
Moruer kneels beside him, brushing 
off the snow, and the CHILDREN 
gather around him.) 

Farner: The kettle is still hot — pre- 
pare a warm drink for him, Gerta. 
Here, Karl — help me pull off his 
poor worn shoes — and you, Hans, 
find something to wrap about him. 
He is almost blue with cold! (They 
bustle busily about. Gerrra brings a 
mug and holds it to his lips. Karu 
and Farner pull off Tue Cuiip’s 
shoes. Morurr rubs-his hands in her 
own, and Hans throws a cover about 
his shoulders. ) 

Moruesr: There! He is getting some 
color in his cheeks now. Can you 
speak, child? ‘Tell us from where 
you come, and where you journey 
on a night like this. (THe Cutp 
murmurs. ) 

Farner: I could not understand him. 
Perhaps he speaks a foreign tongue. 

Mornuer: Never mind. We must get 
him to bed now, then in the morning 
we can question him. 





Hans (Looking about): Where shall he 
sleep? 

Karu: He shall have my ed in the 
straw and I wil! sleep on the floor 

him. Come, little friend. 
(Tue Cuitp puts his hend in KARL’s, 
and goes to the straw pellet. The 
others follow.) 

Moruer (Kneeling to tuck 
Good night, dear child. 

knowing 


beside 


him in): 

May you 

sleep soundly, you are 
snug and safe. 

ALL (One by one): Good night. (HANs 
goes to his pallet, while Karu curls up 
on the floor beside Tue Cutrp. 
Morner and Faruer exit through 
the curtain, leaving GERTA center 
stage. ) 

Gerta (Calling): I will wait and blow 
out the candle, Mother, when you 
are all in bed. (She takes the candle 
from the table.) It is almost time 
yes, almost time for the Christ 
Child’s birthday! I wonder where 
He is tonight, the blessed Little One? 

Moruer (Calling from behind curtain): 
Gerta, it is time the candle was out! 

Gerta: Yes, Mother, in a moment. 
(She turns for a last look at the sleep- 
ing child.) Good night, little friend, 
whoever you are. Sleep well! (She 
blows out the candle, as the curtain 
closes.) 

End of Scene 1 
* ok ok * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: Early Christmas morning. 

SertinG: The same. 

At Rise: Gerra slips out of her straw 
bed and goes to the pallet where Hans 
lies quietly. 

GertTA (Shaking Hans gently): Hans, 
are you awake? 


Hans (Sitting up): Yes, I have not 
slept for a long time. 

Gerra: Did you hear anything strange 
in the night? 

Hans: Yes, did you? I heard music — 
beautiful musie — and it sounded 
like hundreds of voices singing to- 
gether. I thought perhaps I was 
dreaming. 

Gerta: No, Hans, for I heard it, too! 
“Glory to God!” they were singing. 
“Glory to God in the highest!’ Do 
you think they might have been 
angels, Hans? 

Hans: Angels, singing here — to us? 
But perhaps you are right, Gerta, 
for it 7s His birthday! 

Gerta (Wistfully): How I wish we had 
gifts for Mother and Father, and 
for each other on this Holy Day — 
especially for the little stranger who 
came to us in the snow. 

Hans (Standing up): There are many 
ways to give gifts, Gerta. Come, 
you and I will start the chores. I 
will build the fire for Father, then 
you may cook the gruel for Mother. 
Sharing work is a kind of a gift, is it 
not? 

Gerta: Of course! I am sure there 

must be many gifts we can give. 

will 


(They go toward fireplace.) | 
help you with the fire, but we must 


be very quiet so we do not awaken 
the others. (They busy themselves at 
the hearth. IXaru glances at the pallet 
where Tue CHILD its sleeping, then 
gets up and tiptoes over to join Hans 
and GERTA.) 

Karu (Finger to lips): Sh! Our little 
friend is still asleep, but the covers 
are pulled so high, I could not even 
see his head. (KARL raises his arms 





high above his head and stretches.) My! 
The floor was hard, but if he slept 
well, that is all that matters. 

Gerta: Who do you think he is, Karl? 

Karu: I do not know. I only know 
that he is not like anyone I have 
ever seen before. 

Hans: No, the people of our village are 
very fair, and he is quite dark. Did 
you notice his great brown eyes? 

Gerta: And the way they shone, even 
when he was shivering with cold? 

Kar: It was a strange night. I even 
heard music in my dreams! 

Gerta (70 Hans): He heard it, too! 
(Moruer and Faruer enter through 
curtain.) 

Moruer: Good morning, dear children. 
How busy you have been! 

FatueEr: Why, the fire is already burn- 
ing! How good it feels to get up and 
find the work is done! 

Moruer: How is our little visitor? Is 
he sleeping yet? (She goes to the 
pallet and looks down.) Poor lad, he 

He has 

even buried his head beneath the 

covers! I will pull them back a little, 


must have been very cold. 


so he can breathe more freely. (She 


leans over and pulls back covers, then 
straightens suddenly.) Oh! 

GERTA (Running to 
What is it? 

Moruer: He is not here! 
empty! 

Hans: Where could he have gone? 

FatHerR: Quick, Karl, my jacket! I 
must follow him and bring him 
back! (KARL runs to get jacket.) 

Hans: How will you know where to 
look for him, Father? 

FaTueER: It will be easy to follow his 
footsteps in the snow. (HANs runs to 


her): 


Mother! 


The bed is 


window and opens shutters.) 
Hans: There is not a footprint 
where 


any- 
The 


snow is as smooth and deep as ever. 


-not even a tiny mark. 


Come and see for yourself! (The entire 
Famity crowds around the window.) 
Moruer (Turning back): It is all so 
strange! First, the child lost in the 
Then the music, waking 
Father and me in the night — (The 
three CHILDREN look at each other.) 
Gerta (excitedly): They heard it, too! 
Morner: Now that morning is here, 


snow. 


the child has gone, the music has 
faded, and everything is just as it 
was before — except that I feel dif- 
ferent, somehow — here inside. (She 
lays her hand on her heart.) 
Gerta (Moving close to her): 1 know, 
Mother, J feel it, too. 
FaTuER (Thoughtfully): 
all do. 
Moruer 


Perhaps we 


(Suddenly But 
this is not getting the morning meal 
ready. Gerta, is the gruel done? 
Fetch it, if you will, while I set the 
bowls on the table. (Grerra and the 
boys turn to the hearth, as MoruER 


changing): 


reaches for the bowls to place them on 
the table. Her hand pauses.) 

Moruer: Father! Gerta! Hans and 
Karl, come quickly! (They run to 
her.) Do you see what is spread on 
the table? 

Fatruer (In awe): A Christmas feast 
fit for a king! 

Hans: Sweetmeats! 

Karu: And stollen! 

Gerva: Fruit, and nuts, and dozens of 
little sugar cakes! 

Fatuer: Who could have brought 
these rich gifts? What have we 
done to deserve them? 





Moruer: Surely no one could have 
slipped in during the night, for the 
door was tightly bolted. 

Tue Cuiip (Offstage, clear and sweet): 
(The 
FAMILy stands in silent surprise.) 
Karu (Softly): Where are you? Who is 

speaking? 

Moruer: Hush! I think it is the child! 

Tue Cuiip (Offstage): You drew me in 
and gave me a place at your hearth, 
a drink that was warm and good, a 


But you opened it for me! 


bed that was soft and sweet. 

Gerta (Looking up): That was so 
little to give! 

Tue Cuiip (Offstage): The gift of love 
is never small, dear Gerta. It is as 
large as life! 

Gerta: You even know my name, but I 
do not know yours. 

Tue Cuitp (Offstage): You and your 
brothers call me ‘Little Friend.” So 
may you ever think of me. 

Gerta: Other children, in other places, 
what do they call you? 

Tue Cutip (Offstage): By the name you 
spoke last evening, when you made 
your Christmas wish. Dear Gerta, 
do you not know? I am called — 
the Christ Child. 

Au (Whispering reverently) : The Christ 
Child! 

Farner (Humbly and joyfully): Now 

are we more than richly blest, 

The Holy Christ Child was our 
guest. (The family join hands 
around the table.) 

Au: In every home may He abide, 
And bless this happy Christmastide. 
(They bow their heads and stand in 
attitude of prayer as curtain closes.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


LitrLe FRIEND 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: The family wears poor, peasant 
costumes. The Child wears old, ragged 
clothing. 


Properties: Iron poker, for Father; artificial 
snow, for The Child. 


Setting: Interior of the hut. At right, there is 
a fireplace with a pewter pot or kettle on 
the hearth. An exit fashioned of rough 
homespun curtains is at one side. At left, 
there is a rustic table, and on it, a single 
lighted candle. A wall shelf near the table 
holds a few wooden bowls and a mug or 
two. At back center there are a door and 
a wooden-shuttered window. Along the 
wall space throughout the room, three 
pallets of straw are laid, spread with warm 
covers. In Scene 2, the table is covered 
with sumptuous food. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tuat CurIsTMAS FEELING 
(Play on pages 45-54) 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female; extras for 
carolers, if desired. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress for all. Father wears 
suit, and later puts on overcoat and hat. 
Mother wears a pretty dress and a hat with 
veil and sequins. Louise, Dave, and Irene 
wear everyday clothes. Johnnie wears 
pajamas, and later puts on a snowsuit over 
his pajamas. Firemen wear traditional 
costumes. 


Properties: Packages and white box, for 
Dave; book, for Johnnie; earrings, for 
Mother; packages and phone book, for 
Louise; paper with recipe, loaf of bread, 
and white box, for Ruthie; glass bowl and 
packages, one of which holds Christmas 
tree decorations, for Tom; fire extinguishers, 
for Firemen; Christmas paper and stickers, 
for Louise and Irene; artificial snow, for 
characters coming in from outside. 


Setting: The living room of the Jackson 
family. A door at right opens outside, and 
one at left leads to the rest of the house. At 
center in the upstage wall is a fireplace with 
a mirror over it. There may be pine 
branches, Christmas cards, and other 
decorations on the mantel. In the right 
wall is a window with a wreath in it. Up- 
stage left is a large Christmas tree with 
lights, but no other decorations. In front of 
the fireplace is a card table and chair. On 
the table are packages, wrapping paper 
ribbon, and mane. Upstage right is a small 
table with a telephone and telephone book 
on it. The rest of the room is comfortably 
furnished with a sofa, chairs, lamps, etc. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Happy CHRISTMAS TO ALL 
(Play on pages 63-70) 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Dr. Moore wears a long black coat 


of clerical cut, and spectacles. At first he 
wears slippers, but changes to shoes when 
he goes out. He also then puts on an over- 
coat, gloves, a black stovepipe hat, and a 
black woolen muffler. Mrs. Moore wears a 
white apron over her dark housedress. She 
wears a neat white cap on her head. The 
boys and girl are dressed in warm winter 
clothes. Emily is smartly dressed accord- 
ing to the fashion of the early Nineteenth 
Century. At end children wear white 
flannel nightgowns. 


Properties: Books, quill pen, paper, tall red 


candle, covered basket, packages with 
Christmas wrappings, simulated turkey, 
black toy kitten, newspaper, bowl and 
spoon. 


Setting: There is an old-fashioned desk up- 


stage right. Left upstage is a fireplace 
where light may be hidden to represent a 
fire. Over the fireplace is a mantel. The 
room is cheerful. There are several com- 
fortable chairs scattered about the room, 
and a table in the center. On the desk is a 
pile of books. There is an armchair near 
the fireplace with a footstool in front of it. 
There are a window and door in the rear 
wall, and a door in the left wall beyond the 
fireplace. 


Lighting: There are candles on the mantel. At 


the end of each scene, just before the reading 
of the poems, the light may be dimmed. 





Radio Play 





A King Is Born 


by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
A SOOTHSAYER 
— f shepherds 
JACOB } 
THE ANGEL 
NATHAN, an innkeeper 
SELLA, his wife 
LEAH, a servant 
JOSEPH 
CASPAR 
MeELcuior > the 
BALTHAZAR | 
NARRATOR 


Wise Men 


NARRATOR: Centuries ago on an east- 
ern plain, 
In Palestine, during King Herod’s 
reign, 
A poor old prophet raised his reedy 
voice, 
And told of news to make the world 
rejoice. 
SoorusaYER: Sing praises to the Lord! 
Lift up your hearts! 
Listen, you subjects of the tyrant 
Herod! 
Great news! 
Messiah! 
Soon will He come to set us free from 
bondage! 
A Child will soon be born to save the 
world! 
Music: Pastoral, simple melody, played 
on a shepherd’s pipe. 
NARRATOR: On hillsides in Bethlehem 
lay flocks of slumbering sheep; 


I tell the coming of a 


And shepherds, in solitude, their 
silent watch did keep. 
Then out of the Heavens, an Angel’s 
host did sing: 
Proclaiming the promised birth of 
Jesus Christ, the King. 
Music: Shepherd’s pipe, in and under. 
Sern (Far off mike): Halloo! 
Halloo! 
Music: Out. 
Jacos: Halloo! Seth! Did you call? 
SETH breathlessly ): Oh 
Jacob, Jacob, Jacob! 
JacoB: What troubles you, Seth? Why 
do you leave your flocks? 
Have wolves come out of the hills to 
slay your sheep? 
Gently, 


Jacob! 


(Fading on, 


good shepherd; why do 
you shake and stare? 
Seru (Breathlessly): Oh, Jacob, I am 
afraid! This night is strange! 
Jacos (Laughing gently): Fie, Seth! For 
shame! What is there to fear? 
On many nights like this you’ve 
watched your sheep 
And have not taken fright to be 
alone. 
The air is still. It is a silent night. 
Sern: A silent night indeed; a holy 
night! 
Jacos (Laughing): Holy! Good shep- 
herd Seth, your wits have strayed! 
The night is clear. The stars are 
bright. Our sheep 
Lie slumbering in peace. The night 
is good. 





But to call it “holy,” and to fear, 
is strange! 
Sern: If strange I seem, then I will 
prove stranger yet. 
Do you not mark a difference in the 
sky? 
A brightness that you’ve never seen 
before? 
Is there no star burns brighter than 
the rest? 
Jacos: I see no single shining in the 
sky. 
Seru: Look to the east. Does not your 
eye perceive 
One star alone, blazing in strangest 
light, 
As if a lamp were fixed against the 
sky? 
Jacos: You dream, I say. There is no 
beacon star! 
Return to your flock and set your 
mind at rest. 
Seru: How can I rest on such a night 
as this? 

I tell you, Jacob, I am sore afraid! 
Jacos (Harshly): Your fears are wo- 
manish. Get you to your sheep! 
Seru: They have no need of shepherd- 

ing this night. 
Even the flocks sense something in 
the air. 
Jacos (Sarcastically): Do they fear, 
too, these animals of yours? 
Sreru: No, Jacob, they fear not. 
JacoB: Then good for them! 
The sheep, I see, are wiser than the 
shepherd! 
Seru: They do not fear because they 
seem to know 
What wonders are afoot. 
secure 
And seem to know there is no need 
to fear. 


They are 


But what brings trust to them brings 

fright to me; 

Being human, I fear what I cannot 

fathom. 
Jacos (Curiously): You do not jest, 
my friend. You are afraid. 

That blazing eastern star has struck 

your heart. 
Sern: You see it too, then, Jacob? It 
is true? 
Jacos (Slowly): I do admit there seems 
to be more light 

From yonder star, but if ’tis truly 

there, 

Or mere imagining, I cannot say. 
Seru: If both of us can see it, it is real! 
Jacos (Slowly): My mind will not be- 

lieve it. Yet my eyes — 

(Suddenly) Enough of thi: . poor fool! 

I say ’tis false! 

I must have taken leave of all my 

senses 

Even to listen to your talk. 

false! 
Sern (Slowly and surely): No, Jacob, 
in your secret heart you know 

That star burns bright. You see 

what I have seen, 

But will not trust yourself to call it 

true, 

Will not consider what it may 

portend. 

How strange! 

longer fear! 
Jacos (Softly): Good Seth, this silent 
night is truly holy. 
Sern (Quickly): Hush! A sound! 
Jacos: From where? 
SerH: A man is coming! 

See how he lightly treads the ruts 

and hillocks, 

His gown of white glowing against 

the sky. 


Tis 


Of a sudden, I no 





Jacos: He comes this way! Oh, Seth, 
I am afraid! 

ANGEL (Fading on; on filter mike, if 
possible): Be not afraid, good 
shepherds, for behold, 

I bring you good, glad tidings of 
great joy! 

Sreru: Whence come you, stranger, on 

this sacred night? 

ANGEL: Behold, I am an angel of the 

Lord. 

Jacos: We are but peasants. Why do 

you come to us? 

ANGEL: I come to you for you are pure 
of heart, 

And only such as you will hear my 
news. 

Jacos: What news? What tidings come 

to Bethlehem? 

ANGEL: To you, to Bethlehem, to all 
the world: 

Unto you, the pure of heart, is born 
this day 

A Child, a Prince of Men, a King of 
Kings. 

He is the Saviour who is Christ the 
Lord. 

That you will know Him, this shall 
be a sign; 

Follow the star, and you will find a 
Babe, 

Wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
in a manger. 

Follow the star, and with you, 
presents bring: 

Look for a Child, and find in Him a 
King. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth, 

(Fading) Peace among men with 
whom the Lord is pleased. 

Sera and Jacosp (In unison): Glory 

to God in the highest, and on earth, 


Peace among men with whom the 
Lord is pleased. 
Jacos: Come, Seth, and let us go to 
Bethlehem, 
And see this holy thing that has oc- 
curred 
Which the Lord God has made 
known unto us. 
Seto: Take in your arms the meekest 
of your lambs, 
And carry him as a gift unto the 
Babe. 
Oh, star of wonder, star of heavenly 
light, 
Guide us to the King of Kings this 
night. 
Music: Shepherd’s pipe, in and under. 
NarRATOR: Each with a lamb as his 
humble load, 
The shepherds walk their starry road. 
In silent awe, by valley, slope and 
spring, 
Come Seth and Jacob, searching for 
a king. 
While far below them, ’neath the 
wondrous light, 
An innkeeper counts his profits for 
the night. 
NATHAN (A hard, grasping man): Good 
wife of mine, our fortune’s made this 
day. 
All of the rooms in my inn, save one, 
are full. 
And mark my words, the night’s not 
over yet. 
Someone will come and take that 
one last room. 
Our fortune’s made, I tell you! We 
are rich! 
Wife, do you hear me? Why do you 
answer not? 


SELLA (Tiredly): Yes, husband, I have 


heard your grasping words: 





The inn is full; our fortune’s made 
this night! 
NATHAN: And are you not pleased to 
witness our success? 
SELLA: 


success! 


Success you call it? Pitiful 
Success of such a kind is more like 
failure! 
NATHAN: Sella, my wife, why do you 
say such things? 
Failure? To have our coffers filled 
with gold? 
SELLA: Oh, Nathan, Nathan, why will 
you not understand? 
NATHAN: I understand one thing: my 
profit’s large! 
SELLA: Your words are even truer than 
you know. 
In a world where there is much to 
understand, 
Millions of things unknown and un- 
explained, 
Your head has room for just one 
thing alone: 
Profit! The hollow ring of stolen 
coin! 
NaTHAN: How dare you call it stolen? 
’T was justly earned! 
SELLA: Is’t justice to charge ten times 
more the price 
Because you know there are no other 
inns, 
And people must sleep here or in the 
streets? 
Is’t justice to turn rich from others’ 
sorrows? 
Is’t justice to capitalize on Herod’s 
greed? 
These people have no choice; they 
must be taxed, 
Must travel to Bethlehem to pay 
King Herod! 


Their lot is hard enough by now, 
God knows, 
Without your setting extra burdens 
on them, 
Renting your meager rooms at such 
high prices 
That only one of ten can afford to 
pay. 
Natuan: How like a woman, Sella, is 
your talk! 
It’s little you know of business and 
the world! 
If I let you have your way in running 
this inn, 
We’d shortly be on the road to 
ruinous debt. 
Seva: If my words betoken ignorance 
of the world 
And how ’tis run, I’m glad I lack 
your wisdom. 
NATHAN: Pretty high and mighty with 
your words! 
You have my _ shrewd 
methods to thank 
For your house, your gowns, your 
food — but are you grateful? 
Not you! You’d have me throw my 
doors wide open 
To every tramp, thief, vagabond 
and beggar, 
To lodge them all, and never charge 
a crown! 


business 


SeLuia (Tiredly): Leave me in peace, 


husband. Rail at me no more. 

This night alone, I beg you, let me 
be! 

On such a night, silence and thought 
are best. 

NATHAN: This night! This night! You 

superstitious women, 

You’re all alike! My mother, and 
the cook, 





Leah the maid, and even you, my 
wife, 
All talk as though tonight were some- 
thing special. 
Sei_ta: This night 7s something spe- 
cial, mark my words. 
A star is blazing brightly in the east! 
NATHAN (Disgustedly): Every night a 
star burns in the east, 
And in the north and south and 
west as well! 
The only thing that’s special on this 
night 
Is that the 
travelers; 
They’ve filled my inn, and also filled 


road is thick with 


my purse. 
Leau (Fading on): Master, a traveler 
begs a word with you; 
He and his wife seek lodging for the 
night. 
NATHAN: They needn’t speak with me. 
There’s but one room, 


And that the smallest on the second 
floor. 

Tell them the price; if they can pay 
the fee, 

Then take them to that room be- 
neath the eaves. 

And if they cannot pay, then show 
them out! 

Lean: Master, I know already they 

cannot pay — 

NaTHAN (Furiously): Then why do 
you waste my time with foolish 
prattle? 

You know my rules; no gold, no 
room! Be off, 

And tell them that we have no room 
for beggars. 

LeaH: But sir, I thought — 

NatHan: You thought! You thought! 
Why must you women think? 


Go off and tell them. . 
what’s the use? 
I see I must do all the work myself. 
(Fading) Ill go and chase the 
beggars off at once! 
Leau: Oh, mistress, forgive my anger- 
ing the master — 
SELLA: Fear not, sweet Leah. 
have done no harm. 
Leau: I only thought we ought to help 
these travelers. 
The man was tired; the woman 
great with child. 
No one will come to rent the empty 
room; 
’T would be a kindness if we let them 
in. 
Though they are poor, they have 
the right to rest. 
SELLA: The woman great with child, 
did you say? 
LEAH: Aye, mistress. 
lady’s name. 
Her husband called her that within 
by hearing. 
SeLLta: Poor she may be, and tired, 
and starved. And yet, 
She is luckier than I for all my 
wealth. 

Lean: Luckier than you, good mis- 
tress? In what way? 
Se.ua: She is to have a child. 

have a baby. 

She is to be a mother. Lucky woman! 

Though I have much, I’ve never 
had a child; 

Yet willingly would I exchange my 
all 

If only I could have my own sweet 
babe. 

LEAH: Dear mistress, do you recall the 

ancient prophecy? 

That unto us a little Child will come? 


. oh, but 


You 


Mary is the 


She'll 





Have faith! For when He comes, 
that Child will be 
The source of only joy for all of us! 
SeLuaA (Strangely): I wonder if . . . oh, 
no. It is impossible! 
And yet... and yet! Go quickly to 
the door, 
And tell this man and woman they 
may stay! 
LEAH: But, mistress, I do fear your 
husband’s wrath! 

SELLA (Tiredly): Of course. You’re 
right. Nathan would never agree. 
NaTHAN (Fading on): Well, wife, I’ve 

made short work of those two 
travelers! 
Sevta (Dryly): They could not pay 
and so you drove them out. 
NATHAN (Chuckling): A carpenter and 
his wife, from Nazareth. 
The nerve they showed, asking for a 
room, 
Without a single copper to their 
names! 
I put those brazen strangers in their 
place! 
I’m going now to watch upon the 
road. 
(Fading) A traveler yet may come 
for that last room. 
SeLita: Cruel man! 
what he does! 
LEAH (Excitedly): Mistress! Come to 
the window! Quickly! Look! 
Do you remember having seen this 
night 
A blazing star, low in the eastern 
sky? 
Seiua: Leah, indeed I did. 
watched it move, 
Forming a silver arc across the blue. 
Leau: Now, mistress, look! The shin- 
ing star has stopped! 


He knows not 


And I 


It travels on its silver way no more, 
But hangs in splendor high above 
your stable! 

SELLA: The star above our stable? Let 

me see! 
Oh, Leah, I’m afraid. What can it 
mean? 

Sounp: Knock at door. 

Se.tta: A knock upon our door! Who 

would come here, 
To the kitchen entrance rather than 
to the front? 

Lean: With your permission, mistress, 
I will see. 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Joseru (Slightly off mike): I pray you, 
ladies both, forgive my knocking. 
Lean: It is the man I told you of, my 

lady! 

Setia: Good fellow, my husband has 

already told you, 
There are no rooms left vacant in 
our inn. 
JosEpH: I understand. It’s not a room 
I seek. 
Seitia: What then? 
JosEpH: My wife is suddenly taken ill. 
I left her resting in your stable yard. 
Her time is near upon her, and I 
came 

To ask if you would let me have 
some water. 

She is in pain. There’s little time to 
lose. 


SELLA (Decisively): Leah, my girl, run 
quickly to the well. 
Good Nazarene, I know your need is 
great. 
What little I can do to help your 
wife 


I’ll gladly do. 
enter, 


I dare not let you 





But if you’re not too proud, come to 
the stable. 

There in the manger will I make a 
bed, 

The straw is soft. 
comfort find. 


Your wife will 


JosEepu: Good woman, you are gracious. 
But your husband 
SELLA: I care not for what wrath my 
husband feels. 
If I must suffer later, then I’ll suffer. 
For now, I only know that I must 
help. 
Something inside me sings a sudden 
hymn, 
A hymn of joy and hope fulfilled 
tonight. 
But sir, we talk too long. There’s 
little time. 
Come, good Nazarene. Come, come 
to the stable. 
Music: Shepherd’s pipe, in and under. 
Narrator; Upon the still and shining 
morn, 
In a humble manger, a King is born; 
While bearing gifts, and coming from 
afar, 
Three Wise Men reach the inn be- 
neath the star. 
NATHAN (Greedily, to himself): I knew 
that extra room would soon be 
used! 
To judge by sights, these three that 
come are rich! 
Oh, how my gold will chink and 
clink tonight! 
(Aloud) Welcome, good travelers, to 
the inn of Nathan. 
The finest rooms in all of Bethlehem! 
Caspar (Fading on): Good sir, we seek 
not lodging for the night. 
NaTHAN: Food, is it then? You'll find 
my table’s groaning! 


Metcuior (Fading on): We have no 
hunger, sir, nor have we thirst. 

NatHan (Angrily}: Why, 
you stop before my door? 


then, do 


Batruazar: The blazing star, good 
innkeeper, led us here. 
NATHAN: That cursed star! 
I’ve heard tonight! 

Don’t tell 
women’s nonsense! 
BALTHAZAR: We do indeed _ believe, 
though we are men, 
And in the land we left, they call us 
Wise. 


That’s all 


me men believe this 


NATHAN: Then wise men may be fools 
as well, I see! 
Me cutor: He is a fool who is not 
filled with faith. 
He is a fool who will not seek the 
Child. 
NATHAN: The child? What 
There are no babies here. 
No children allowed! There 
none at my inn, 
Caspar: There must be one, for yonder 
shines the star. 
Come to the stable; there we’ll find 
the Child. 
NATHAN: What is this child you speak 
of? What’s he like? 
Perhaps I know him, and can lead 
you to him. 
Caspar: The Child we seek is fairer 
than the Spring. 
Me tcutor: The Child we 
meeker than the lamb. 
BaLtruazAr: The Child 
be a King of Kings! 
Caspar: A Prince among men! 
Me tcutor: A Saviour of mankind! 
BALTHAZAR: A Man of Sorrows, but a 
Child of Joys. 
Jacos (Fading on, excitedly): Nathan! 


child? 


are 


seek is 


we seek will 





Nathan! The 
stable! 
Sern (Fading on): Are you not proud? 
You’re honored by a King! 
NATHAN: I know not what your mean- 
ing is, poor shepherds. 
But that you’ve lost your wits, of 
that I’m sure. 
Seru: Not lost our wits, good Nathan; 
found our hopes! 


star’s above your 


The Angel said to follow yonder star, 
And where it stopped, we’d find our 
new-born King. 
Caspar: These simple peasant shep- 
herds seek the King. 
Metcutor: They bring Him gifts of 
tiny, new-born lambs. 
Batruazar: Our gifts are myrrh and 
frankincense and gold. 
But all gifts will be equal in His 
sight. 
Meucuior: Innkeeper, will you join us 
in our search? 
BALTHAZAR: Come with 
stable, and adore Him. 
NATHAN (Bitterly): No! I want none of 
your Child, your Prince, your 
King! 


us to the 


Go! Go to the stable if you must! 

But leave me here. I want no part 
of you. 

Your madness rages, but I’ll not be 
touched. 

Caspar: Yet may you change your 
mind and heart, poor innkeeper. 
Metcutor: Come, come, come, let us 

adore Him. 

Wise MEN and SHEPHERDS (Fading in 
unison): Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth, 

Peace among men with whom the 
Lord is pleased. 
Music: Shepherd’s pipe, in and under. 
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NARRATOR: Bound in a common joy, 
stranger to stranger, 
The travelers move on to the humble 
manger. 
Only Nathan stands without: 
Torn with bitter pride . . . and doubt. 
Setta (Off mike, softly): Husband! 
Husband! Will you come to the 
stable? 
NatHan (Suspiciously): Why have 
you left the side of the new-born 
Babe? 
Seiua (Fading on): I want to share my 
joy with one I love. 
I want to share this warmth with 
one who needs it. 
I want to give my faith to one who 
has none. 
Natuan (Touched): And so you left 
the Child to come to me. 
Seiia: Husband, I ask your pardon 
for my wrong: 
took these people in whom you 
drove out. 
gave these people room, against 
your will. 
What I did was right, of that I’m 
sure; 
This Child is surely He they prophe- 
sied. 
But I have disobeyed my husband’s 
word; 
I could do no other than I did, 
But yet I must apologize to you. 
NaTHAN: Sella, my wife, no wrong 
have you committed. 
I am the one that ought to ask for- 
giveness. 
I now perceive this Child is truly He 
Whose coming as a Saviour has been 
told. 


Shepherds and wise men, women 
and children knew; 








Only the foolish Nathan did not 
know. 
SELLA: Nathan, will you come with 
me to the Child? 
NATHAN: I am not worthy, Sella, of 
His grace. 
Of all the world, I alone cannot go. 
This is the price of my greed, my 
pride, my blindness: 
Never to be accepted in His love. 
SELLA: That is not true, oh, no, it is 
not true. 
This Child is filled with 
with forgiveness. 
If vou have learned the error of 
your ways, 
He will accept you, and will bring 
you peace. 
NatHan: How can I bow before Him 
in the straw? 
I am unworthy to be seen by Him. 
I do not even have a gift to bring. 
SELLA: Bring Him a faithful and a lov- 
ing heart. 
Bring Him your trust, and bring 
Him your belief. 


love and 


That will be all the gift that He will 
need. 

Having been wrong cannot condemn 
a man; 

Only refusal to admit his wrongs, 

Only denial of this King of Kings 

Can make the Christ Child turn 
from any man. 

But if you vow to change your bit- 
terness, 

Cast out all evil, pride and wicked- 
ness, 

And willingly begin a better life, 

Then He will fill your heart with 
peace and love. 

Come, husband, you are saved, if, 
even now, 

You can repent that ever you for- 
swore Him. 

(Pause) Come, Nathan 
stable .. . and adore Him. 

Music: Chorus singing “‘Adeste Fideles”’ 
full to triumphant finish. 


to the 


THE END 
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For Christmas Programs! 


Teachers, Sunday School groups and 
reading clubs will find these Horn Book 
publications useful at this season: 


LIGHT THE CANDLES! 

compiled by Marcia Dalphin 

Annotated lists of stories, poems, and 
plays about Christmas. Sections on 
“‘Christmas Parties and Games,” how 
to make presents and puppets, and 
many other activities. Illustrated, with 
gay red cover. 75 cents 


FOUR CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
FROM THE HORN BOOK 


Four one-act plays for young actors. 
Three are Nativity plays; the fourth 
contrasts the Druid festival with the 
Christian. Red silver-flake paper eo 

1.2 


THIS IS THE CHRISTMAS 
by Ruth Sawyer 


A Serbian folk-tale, perfect for reading 
aloud. Decorated with peasant em- 
broidery designs in red and with green 
silver-flake endpapers. $1.50 


HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM? 
by Elizabeth Orton Jones 

The giving part of Christmas reverently 
expressed by the author-artist in words 
and colored silhouettes illustrating an 
unusual Christmas pageant. $1.50 


THE DECEMBER HORN BOOK 
This issue of The Horn Book Magazine 
not only makes a welcome gift for the 
whole family with its articles for Christ- 
mas reading, but provides timely sug- 
gestions for gift-book buying. Devoted 
entirely to children’s books and reading. 
Single copy: $1.00. A year’s subscrip- 
tion (6 issues): $4.50. 


Order early from 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


585 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Spotlight on Books 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR H1GH 


Omnisus oF Fun. By Helen and Larry Eisen- 
berg. Association Press. $7.95. 
A collection of skits, stunts, games, etc., for 
leaders of groups of all types. 


HanpBooK oF Co-Ep Teen Activities. By 
Edythe and David DeMarche. Association 
Press. $7.95. 

Activities and stunts for teen-age parties, 
club meetings, camps, etc. 


LikE A Rep, Rep Ross. By Florence Musgrave. 

Hastings House. $3.00. 

Toni Meyer is a good citizen and popular 
teen-ager, but her values are confused and she 
often makes the wrong decision. Then an 
older friend gives Toni some advice she will 
never forget. 


Tue Tower Treasure. By Anne Molloy. 

Hastings House. $2.95. 

The family of a famous mountain climber 
fears that they will have to give up their 
wonderful, strange house. While Father is 
away, the children organize to earn money to 
keep their home, and mysterious and exciting 
things happen in the process. 


MiIppLE GRADES 


Tue PewrTer Piate. By Florence Parker 
Simister. Hastings House. $2.75. 

[= Life in Rhode Island during the Revolu- 

tionary War was hard and not much fun for 

young girls, but Hannah Williams learns the 

difficult and important lesson of sacrifice to a 

great cause. 


Two Boys anp a Soap Box Dersy. By C. 
Paul Jackson. Hastings House. $2.76. 
Dee Dee Hoad and Douglas Jones take 

a in the exciting, tense action of the annual 

Soap Box Derby —an authentic narrative, 

down to the last detail, of this famous event 

for boys. 


LowErR GRADES 


FLIvvErR, THE Heroic Horse. By Lee King- 
man. Doubleday & Co., Inc. $2.50. 
Flivver is the most canny, resourceful, and 

vocal horse ever to pull a gaily painted fruit 

cart in Boston — and if it weren’t for Flivver, 
what would have happened to the boat in 

Smuggler’s Cove? 


Lincotn: A Bia Man. By Helen Kay. Hast- 
ings House. $2.75. 
A narrative of actual incidents in Lincoln’s 
life, showing what a big man he was, both 
physically and spiritually. 





Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


Junior and Senior High 


Monsieur Santa CLaus Merry CHRISTMAS, CRAWFORDS 
Tue Case Or THE SILENT CAROLER Tue Curistmas OBOE 
SHELTER FOR THE NIGHT Littte WomMEN 
GREETINGS FROM THE FULTONS Puppy Love 
Season's GREETINGS Tue Curistmas Bua 

; ALL ABOARD FOR CHRISTMAS REINDEER ON THE Roor 

, Tae Humsiest Piace A Room ror 4 Kine 
Tue Lert-Over REINDEER Home ror CHRISTMAS 
ANGEL CHILD Tue Kine Is Here 
Tue Perrect Girt CuristTmas Eve Lerrer 
"Twas THE Nicut Berore CHRISTMAS Curistmas SHOPPING EARLY 
Santa Goes To Town (All-girl cast) No Room at THE INN 
CurisTMas SPIRIT Dickens’ Curistmas CAROL 
Room ror Mary A Quiet CHRISTMAS 
Tue Star in THE WINDOW 


Middle Grades 


Tue Twevve Days or CHRISTMAS ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLass 

ApoBE CHRISTMAS Curistmas Comes TO HAMELIN 

Howipay For SANTA ‘Twas THE Nicut Berore CurisTMas 

Nine Cueers ror CHRISTMAS Tue First Curistmas TREE 

O Lirrie Town or BerHLeHEeM Sorry THE Snow Man 

Tue Curistmas UMBRELLA Happy Curistmas TO ALL 

Tue Best Part or CuristTmas Tue Fripay Foursome Packs a Box 

Tue Curistwas RuNAways (All-girl cast) 

Curistmas Eve News JinGcLE BE.is 

Keepine CHRISTMAS Tue Way To THE INN 

Wuart, No Santa Ciavus? Tue Cuosen OnE 

Tue Woman Wuo Dipn't Want Tue Brros’ Curistmas CAROL 
CHRISTMAS Sitent Nieut 


Lower Grades 


Merry Curistmas Customs Tue Week Berore CHrisTMas 

Tue Tacxine Curistmas TREE Litt_e Curistmas Guest 

Outp Kine Coie’s CurisTmas Tue Lirtie Curistmas TREE 
CHRISTMAS IN THE Woops A Wuire CurisTMas 

Granny GoopMAn's CHRISTMAS Tue CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET 
Maras. Ciavus’ Cxristmas PRESENT Tue Curistmas CAKE 

EverYwHERE CHRISTMAS DecemBer Girt 

Tue Santa Ciavus Twins Tue LeGenp or THE CuRistTmas Rose 
Lone Aco in BeTHLEHEM CuristTMas IN OLp Boston 

Stranpine Up ror Santa Tue New-Ovp CurisTmas 

CANDLES FOR CHRISTMAS Nortu Poie ConripENTIAL 

LittLe Cup's Curisrmas TREE 


Radio Plays 


Tue Biaps’ Curistmas CaRoL A Curistmas CAROL 

WuHicu or THE NINE? Tue ELves AND THE SHOEMAKER 

Tue CoMING OF THE PRINCE Tue GENERAL AND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
VISION OF THE Si_ver BELL Tue Lert-Over REINDEER 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
plays may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25c each (50c to non- 
subscribers), 


When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise regular price of 50c¢ per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we 
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Just Published! 
Gold Medal Plays for Holidays” 


by Heten Louise MILLER 


These 30 dramas covering major and 
minor holidays throughout the year 
will delight young players and enter- 
tain their audiences. There is a wide 
variety of themes, characters, and set- 
tings in these exciting new plays. Easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pages; $4.75 


Radio Plays from Shakespeare* 
by Lewy OLFson 


Ten of Shakespeare’s most famous 
comedies and tragedies have been ex- 
pertly adapted for half-hour radio pres- 
entation. Included are: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, 
Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like 
It, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth. 
Plays may be read aloud with or without 
a dummy microphone, or acted out in 
a studio. 


Junior and Senior High 193 pages; $3.75 


A Treasury of Christmas Plays” 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


Young actors everywhere will welcome 
these 40 traditional and modern one-act 
Christmas plays. Entertaining comedies, 
dramatizations of the Christmas Story, 
legends, and fantasies are included here 
to meet the perennial demand for new 
plays that make real the meaning and 
message of Christmas. The plays are 
arranged by age groups and offer a wide 
choice of material. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

pages; $5.00 





Previously published and still popular! 


Teen-Ace Piays ror ALL Occasions* 
Hark and McQueen $5.00 


Ho.ipay Puays ror Litr_e PLayers* 
Newman $4.00 





Bosk Collections of 
Royalty-Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


r— Previously published and still popular! 


RouNbD-THE-YEAR PLAYS FOR Cmaaee 


BuiuE-RisBON PLays FOR GRADUATION*® 
Kamerman $3. 

Four-Star Piays ror Boyrs** 
Burack 

Prize PLays FoR TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller 

MELODRAMAS AND FarcEs FOR YOUNG 

Actors** 

Dias 

Rapio Piays or Famous Storres** 
Olfson 


Mystery Piays ror YOUNG PEOPLE*® 
Murray 

Parriotic PLays AND Programs** 
Fisher and Rabe 

Juntor Piays ror ALL Occasions** 
Hark and McQueen 


Bivus-RrpBon Piays For GIRLS* 
Kamerman 


$3.50 


$5.00 


$4.00 


$3.75 


$4.00 
$5.00 


$4.00 
Unitep Nations PLays aND ProGramMs** 
Fisher and Rabe $3.75 
Snort Piays ror Aut-Boy Casts** 
Howard $3.00 
HeattH aNp Sarety Ptiays AND Pro- 
GRAMS** 
Fisher $3.75 
One-Act Piays ror ALL-Giri Casts** 
Paradis 
Twenty-Five Piays ror Hotimays** 
Hark and McQueen 


Ho.ipay ProGraMs FOR Boys AND Grris*™ 
Fisher $3.75 


LitrLe Puays ror Litrte PLayers** 
Kamerman 
Houipay Pays ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $4.00 
CurisTMas PLays For Youna Actors** 
Burack $3.50 
Rapio PLays ror YouNG PEop.e** 
Hackett 
100 PLays ror CHILDREN** 
Burack 
On StaGeE ror TEEN-AGERS** 
Miller $4.00 
CaREER Pays For YOUNG PEOPLE** 
Richmond 


SpeciaL PLays ror SpeciaL Days** 
Hark and McQueen 


$3.75 


$5.00 


$3.75 


$3.75 








*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
WWilson Standard Catalog Cards Available. 
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